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WILL HISTORY REPEAT ITSELF IN THE NATIONAL SMALL-BORE MATCHES? 
HERE IS A FOUR-YEAR CAMP PERRY HISTORY OF THE 


WINCHESTER 


Model 52 and 
Precision 
Ammunition 


Won Grand Aggregate every year. 

Won National Individual last — out of four years. 

Won Marine Corps every y 

Won Wimbledon in 1920, tied i in 1921, and won in 1922. 

Won Swiss every year. 

Won Sweepstakes every year. 

High man on tryout for International Team, three out of four years. 

High man on International Team two out of four years. 

Out of nine possibles at 100 yards made at Camp Perry in the last two years, eight have been made 
with a Model 52 and “Precision” Ammunition. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO. 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
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By Kendrick Scofield 


Wakefield Opens 1923 Match Season 


HE Clan of American Riflemen which each year 
gathers at Wakefield to fire the season’s curtain-raisers, 
moving on to Sea Girt and, ever growing numerically 
Stronger, invades Camp Perry for the big wind-up matches, 
Measured strength on the Massachusetts Range August 20-26. 
| To the big Marine Corps and Coast Artillery Team Squads, 
whose members had been in training there, were added 
‘teams from a number of Massachusetts units, so that the 
Matches of the United Services of New England presented 
"an interesting and often difficult program, and supplied that 
‘spur of actual competition which is needed to whip team 
“material into shape. 
| Never has the Wakefield Range been better, the Marines 
'teporting that during a stay of nearly three weeks, only one- 
half day was lost from shooting on account of rain; the 
| peculiar geographical conditions existing at Wakefield, how- 
"ever, made the competition keen at times—especially during 
'the Hayden Match, where the 1,000-vard stage prooved the 
Waterloo of most of the shooters. In this event, six teams 
entered, two each from the Marines, the Coast Artillery, and 
the National Guard of Massachusetts. Firing the 200-yard 
| Off-hand and the 600-yard Slow Fire simultaneously during 
_the morning, and then catching up the schedule with the 
Rapid fire stages, all teams had fairly easy going up to the 
_time when they went to the 1,000-yard 
line during the afternoon, on August 
| 23. Having averaged 45.8 Off-hand 
/and done comparatively better at rapid 
“fire and the mid-range, the Marines seemed to have the match 
'Sewed up. But the first few shots at 1,000 yards told them 
| that there would be a fight which would call for the best the 
| old dopsters had in them. 
A bright changing light and a shifty wind caused the trou- 
| ble, the shooting having called upon to reckon corrections 
"from 1% to 2% points, with a guess as good as anything 
| else, and the guess usually either a bit wrong or complicated 
| by sudden light changes which affected elevations. - Even 
| the best men among the Marines scored occasional Twos, 
"and the team average was 86.7 for this range, which is far 
| below that aggregation’s normal averages. The match 
ended in a victory for the First Marines, on a total of 2738 
' points, with the Second Marines second on 2707 points, and 
| the Coast Artillery third on 2700 points. 
' The Hayden Match, together with a new 
| event calling for an unmarked score and known 
/as The Homer Match, and the Snipers Match, 
' which was tried out last vear for the first time, 
were the highlichts of the program. 
; The Homer Match calls for iO shots slow fire. 


The targets are exposed for 10 minutes, the contestants fire, 
and the target is then pulled and marked. During the first 
part of the match, four possible scores were fired by Joe 
Jackson, Blade, Tillman, and C. A. Lloyd, of the Leather- 
necks. This tie was broken by Lloyd, who ran another 
possible. In the meantime, and firing late, Sergeant Otto 
Benz, the Coast Artilleryman who !ast year taught himself 
to shoot right-handed, although he is naturally a southpaw, 
ran up a possible, and learning of Lloyd’s second possible, 
ran a second, tying Lloyd again. In the second shoot-off, 
lloyd scores nine bull’s-eyes and Benz only seven, taking 
second, leaving Jackson third with a possible plus 7 bulls. 
The Snipers Match, which was inaugurated last year, ap- 
peared this year under improved conditions, which made 
the event even more interesting and a greater test of skill. 
Last year, within the boundaries of a target painted to rep- 
resent a ruined village, silhouette targets were exposed at 
varying localities for a few moments. All shots were hits 
or misses, and the result was that the tied scores were many, 
the shoot-offs consuming much more time than the match 
itself. This year each silhouette bore a 10-inch circle count- 
ing five. The remainder of the target 
counted four. Sergt. R. L. Jennings 
and Sergt. N. Tillman, of the Marines, 
scored possibles in this match, agree- 
ing to shoot it off in the 300-yard 
rapid fire stage of the Hayden. Jen- 

nings won the event. 

The Marines took every event open 
to them except the Campbell Match, 
at 300 yards slow fire, which was won 
by the Coast Artillery shot, Sergt. 
Benz on a possible score plus 26 bull’s- 
eyes, with Lt. L. A. White, of the 
Coast Artillery, second on 22 addi- 
tional bulls, and Sergt. Emil Blade, of 
the Marines, third, with 20 additional 
bulls. In this match there were eight 
possible scores. 

Aspirants for honors in the All- 
Around Championship at Camp Perry, 
an event which always lines up the 
pick of the combination shots will 
have to beat a newcomer in their ranks 
this year. Sergt. John M. Thomas 
boldly tossed his hat into the All- 


Sgt. John M. Thomas, who won 
Grand Aggregate 
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Around Championship ring at Wakefield, and 
celebrated his candidacy by winning the Grand 
Aggregate prize with nine points down while 
the best that any of the other hardened shots 
were able to do was ten down. 

Back in 1913, when Thomas was a Cavalry- 
man, a fact now belied a bit by his physical 
bulk, he was handy with the rifle. But after 
his enlistment in the Marine ‘Corps he be- 
came enamoured of the hard hitting Army 
Automatic, and for the past several seasons 
has been giving most other sharks with the 
handgun considerable of a run for their 
money. 

This year Thomas joined up with one of 
the Interstate Marine Corps teams, and in 
firing for record under match cond'tions he 
tied the match record score of 339 made last 
year by Coulter. 
else, was responsible for setting Thomas to 
figuring his chances for getting away with the 
All-Around Championship this year. 

But there is more to the All-Around than 
rifle and pistol. The scattergun bothered 
Thomas not a little, but he figured out that 
Major Frazier, Charlie Hogue, and Hall, of 
California, who have won the three previous 
championships, averaged not greatly better 
than 22 with the shotgun. Thereupon Thomas 
purchased himself a trap and during week 
ends and holidays this year has burned up 
something like $700 worth of shells. 

Up at Wakefield nobody was paying any 
particular attention to Thomas in the Grand 
Aggregate, which included matches Off-hand 
at 200 yards, and Slow Fire at 300, 600 and 
1,000 yards, and the gang was wondering just 
how a tie between three other contestants, 
each of whom was 10 points down, would be 
decided when the statistical office discovered 
that Thomas had decided the matter for them, 
with a score of only nine down. 

Dark horses won the Two-Man Team Match 
fired on August 21. They were Lt. W. J. 
Scheyer and Capt. Harry K. Pickett, of the 
Marines, who hung up a total of 185, outrank- 
ing Capt. E. H. Parsons and Sgt. James Wertz- 
berger, of the Coast Artillery Corps. 

The only possible made at 1,000 yards dur- 
ing the shoot is credited to Col. J. R. Tucker, 
of the Marines. who ran 12 bull’s-eyes in the 
Lynch Matgh at that range. 


The McKenzie Match, 10 shots slow-fire at 
600 yards, proved easy pickings so far as 
possible scores were concerned, five of the 
entrant making better than perfect scores. 
This match was won by Lt. A. A. Gladden, 
of the Marines. 

The Phelan Match, calling for Rapid Fire 
at 300 yards, was an interesting and exciting 
event. Once over the course found Cpl. G. 
L. Sharp, of the Marines, Capt. J. T. Camp- 
dell, and Lt. L. L. Lemmitzer, of the Coast 
Artillery, tied with possibles. On the first 
shoot-off, Lt. Lemmitzer dropped out with a 


possible and 47 points, but Sharp and Campe’ 


bell each scored 49. A second shoot-off left 
them still tied on scores-of 48, and a third 
shoot-off gave the match to Sharp on 46 
against Campbell’s 44. 

The Lyman Match at 200 yards, rapid fire, 


This, more than anything. 


on the A target, went to Sergt. T. H. Gas- 
brouck, of the Marines, with a possible plus 
10 bull’seyes, with Cpl. G. L. Sharp second 
with a possible plus 8 bull’s-eyes. 


A creditable off-hand score, considering the 
weather conditions, was made by Priv. Tucker, 
of the Marines, in winning the Off-hand Match 
at 200 yards. He scored 49 points, having 
dropped one of his fourth shot. 

The Logan Match, similar to the McKenzie 
Maich, calling for slow fire at 600 yards, was 
another event in which additional bull’s-eyes 
were needed for victory. This match was 
taken by Cpl. W. M. Beckett, of the Marines, 
with five additional bulls, with Sergt. Jen- 
nings, of the Marines, second with three ad- 
ditional bulls. 

While praciically every individual match 
was won with a run of additional bull’s-eyes, 
this year at Wakefield developed no phenomi- 
nal scores, although the matches were char- 
acterized by shooting of a very high average. 
Also, although the Marines and the Coast Ar- 
tillerymen, between whom a friendly but keen 
rivalry exists, were firing shoulder to shoul- 
der there, the results of «these matches can- 
not be taken as an indication of the relative 
strength of the teams, for both the Leather- 
necks and the Artillerymen have a good deal 
more in their shooting bags than they pro- 
duced at Wakefield. 


Sea Girt may tell a different story, how- 
ever. The Marines moved on there to join 
issue with the Army team squad who came on 
from its training quarters at Fort Niagara, 
while the Coast Artillerymen have gone 
straight to Camp Perry. From all indications 
at the New Jersey Range, both the Leather- 
necks and the Doughboys are out for blood 
and there should be some keen competition 
in the long range events scheduled for this 
meeting. 


Following are official scores received up to 
time of going to press: 


Aug. 20, 1923. 
NO. 1, THE CAPTAIN RATIGAN MATCH 
(200 yds. S. F.) 


105 Entries 15 rae 
1. Pvt. Harry L. Nason, USMC........... 

2. Cpl, James R. Tucker, USMC......... 18 
3. Lieut. Raymond T. Prescel!. USMC. 48 
4. Gy. Sgt. Bill E. Clary, USMC......... 48 
5. 2nd Lieut. Presson E. Conrant,. USMC. 47 
6. Maj. W. D. Frazer, CAC. USA........ 47 
7. Capt. James W. Campbell. CAC, USA. 47 
8. Sgt. Robert L. Jennings. USMC........ 7 
9. Pvt. Edward Feurv. USMC............ 47 
10. Pvt. ae D. White. TISMC......... 47 
11. Sgt. Edgar J. Doyle. USM........... 4&8 
12. Capt. F. S. Swett, CAC. USA......... 46 
13. — ~~ Dingle. Co. L. 182nd Inf. 

14. Sgt. Wm. F. Puivwer. USVYC........... 46 
15. Ist Sgt. Nolan Tillman, USMC.......- 46 


Aug. 20, 1923. 
NO. 2—THE LYMAN MATCH (300 yds.) 


88 Entries 13 Prizes 
1. Set. T. H. Hasbrouck TISMC........ FA & 10 
2. Cpl. G. L. Sharn, TISMC.............. 50 & Pe 
3. Sgt. Otte Rentz. CAC. USA.....:... 
4. 2nd Lt. L. L. Lemmitzer. C4 USA. sa 
5. Set. Mai. lL. P. Cartier. USMC...... aa 
~ 6. Pfe. G. D. White, TSM™......... ae 49 
7. Cul. J. J. Dvbra, 1388rd Co CAC... an 
8. Pfc. J. H. Henson, 127th Co TAC... an 
9. 2nd Lieut, P. E. Conradt TSC... .. 4a 
10. Mar. Gun Othe Wiee« UWSMC.:,.... aa 
WW ®% J. Novie. OS. oa cas an 
19. Set. R. O. Contter, TISwec._... 49 
13. Cpl. J. W. Waldie, USMC............ 49 
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Aug. 22, 1923. 


NO. 3—THE CAMPBELL MATCH (300 yds.) 


(Corrected) 
Entries 14 Prizes 
See OD: Beta: CAC. dis csi. ..... 50—26 
Lieut. L. A. White, CAC............. 50—26 
Sgt. E. J. Blade, USMC........ ---- 50—20 
Sgt. T. H. Hasbrouck, USMC.. - 50—14 







2nd Lieut. P. E. Conradt, USM . 50-1] 
Sgt. E. J. Doyle, USMC........ . 50-11 


Cpl. A. J. Podraza, USMC........... 50—8 
. 2nd Lt. R. W. Crichlow, CAC........ 50— 4 
. Lieut. R. T. Presnell, USMC......... 50— 1 
. Capt. M. H. Parsons, 64th Art., USA. 50 
. Pfs. G. D, White, UBMC.:........... 50 
. Cpl. R. Brooks, USMC............... 49 

Mar. Gun. C. A. Lloyd, USMC........ 49 
. 2nd Lt. L. L. Lemmitzer, CAC, USA. 49 

Aug. 20, 1923. 

NO. 4—THE PHELAN MATCH (300 Rapid) 
Entries 13 Prize: 
Spl. G. L. Sharp, USMC.......... 50-49-48-46 


Sapt. J. T. Campbell, CAC, USA.50-49-48- 4 
2nd Lt. L. L. Lemmitzer, CAC, USA. 50-47 
Pvt. F. Hume. Co. L, 182nd Inf., M.N.G. 49 





Cpl. J. W. Waldie, USMC... 49 
Mar. Gun O. Wiggs, USMC oo an 
Cpl. A. J. Podraze. USMC......... 49 
Sgt. A. B. Coller, Co. L, 104th Inf. MNG 49 
Cpl. J: J. Dyba, .138rd._ @o., CAC........ 48 
ee Se SR RS aa 48 
Set. S. L. Stephenson, USMC............ 48 
Mar. Gun. C. A. TL. Lievd. USMC...... 48 
. Lieut. A. A. Gladden, USMC............ 48 
NO. o—THE CUMMINGS MATCH 
(500 yds. Rapid) 
Entries 11 Prizes 
ae gy I, Rs bo epic okee 50 & 49 
. Capt. J. Jackson, USMC.............-. 50 & 45 


Tech Sgt. T. T. Peterson, 110th Co. 
ete ERS, won wid we ith ws, y Wo-0 0 0-0.0.00 
Sgt. Otho Bentz, CAC. USA és 
Pfe. G. D. White, USMC.... 
Set. R. L. Jennings, USMC. 
Cpl. J. R. Tucker, USMC... 
Cpl. E. Wilson, USMC...... 
Sgt. R. O. Coulter, USMC.. 
oe: aS A ae! ee 
Pvt. E. Feury, USMC......... akin ail 


Aug. 22. 1923. 
NO. 6—THE McKENZIE MATCH 






(600 yds.) ; 
101 Entries 15 Prizes 
. Lieut. A. A, Gladden, USMC....----- 50—15 
. Pvt. E. Meury,. USMC..........--.--- 50— 7 
3. Cpl. M. Brooks, USMC........----.--- 50— 5 
. Sergt. R. L. Jennings, USMC.....--- 50—3 
. Capt. W. W. Ashurst, USMC - 50— 3 
. Lieut. Nichole, CAC............ 49 
. Capt. J. I. Ryan, CAC........... 49 
. Sergt. Maj. L. P. Cartier, USMC. ee 49 
. Cpl. J. R. Tucker, USMC......... ra 49 
. Capt. R. R. Parsons, CAC, USA....... 49 
. Lieut. M. J. Borden, CAC, USA....... 49 
. Cpl. Val. G. Smith. USMC..:.......---- 49 
. Gy. Sgt. Thomas, USMC..........---- 49 
. Cpl. E. E. “os non in ss ae oneooe 49 
. 2nd Lieut. . J. Scheyer, USMC...... 49 


Aug. 22, 1923. 


NO. 7—THE LYNCH MATCH (1,600 yds.) 






Entries 14 Prizes 
Cpl. J. B. Tucker, USMC.............- 50—2 
Mar. Gun. C. A. Lloyd, USMC........ 49 
Set. S. L. Stephenson, USMC..... < 49 
Cpl. S. F. Roberts, USMC. 49 
Gy. Sgt. J. M. Thomas, USMC. 48 
Sgt. E. J. Doyle, USMC....... 48 
Lieut. L. A. White, USMC. 48 
Pfc. J. V. Alexander, USMC. sahx 48 
2nd Lieut. C. V. Crisp. USMC Pe oe tied 48 
Cpl. R. Brooks, USMC..............-- 48 
Cpl. V. G. Smith, USMC............-. 48 
Gy. Sgt. E. E. Clary, USMC.......... 48 
. Capt. J. T. Campbell, CAC...........-. 48 
. Cpl. W. M. Beckett, USMC............ 47 
Aug. 22, 1923. 
NO. 8—THE ROMER MATCH 
(500 yds. unmarked) 
Entries 11 Prizes 
Mar, Gun. C. A. Lloyd, USMC........ 50—19 
Sgt. Otto Bentz, CAS, USA.......... 50—17 
Capt. Joseph Jackson, USMC........ 50— 7 
ist 7 N.. Tillman, USMC........... 5a— 4 
Set. By SR, TIO a bok oc cece se 50— 2 
Mar. Gun. G. Wiggs, USMC.......... 49 
Lieut. S. F. Nichols, USMC.......... 49 
Lieut. W. J. Scheyer, USMC.......... 49 
Pfe. G. D. White. USMC............. 49 
Set. EB. J. Doyle. USMC.............:. 49 
. Capt. C. E. Leucks,-CAC, USA....... 49 


(Continued on page 18) 
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O THE man in the street the word 
Tot is absolutely meaningless. 
If, however, he is the possessor of a 
gun and is a reader of The American Rifleman 


he will know, at least, that this term is applied 
to the art or science of throwing—not bunk 


put bullets. Generally speaking, however, 
there is a vague impression that ballistics is 
i dry, mysterious and unknown art involving 
il of the higher realms of mathematics. 

The reason for all of this is that books on 
ballistics usually include a considerable 
mount of mathematics, physics and applied 
mechanics. Few writers have attempted to 
put the subject in such a light “that it is read- 
ible, as it requires a writer who has had con- 
siderable experience with the practical prob- 
lems, as well as the speaking acquaintance 
with its theoretical aspects. 

In writing the present series an attempt will 
be made to present readable articles. If they 
we not interesting enough to be read, they will 
have failed in their purpose of instructing, as 
it is impossible to instruct if the material 
which is used for instructing is so lacking in 
interest as not to be read. 

Up until recently history was considered one 
of the driest and most uninteresting of sub- 
jects. The average man was not interested in 
it and knew little or nothing about it. Then 
H. G. Wells came along with his “Outline of 
History” and made it so interesting that his 
book sold like fiction and was read like -fic- 
tion. Of course historians say that H. G. 
Wells’ production is not history, for they say 
itis too interesting to be true, and if it were 
really and truly history, it could not possibly 
be popular. 

No doubt the same criticism will be applied 
to) the present articles on ballistics, as if the 
writer is successful in making them interest- 
ing the critics will then say that as articles 
alleged to be on ballistics they are a joke. 

Ballisticians long before the time of the 
Present writer tried to write readable stuff. 
For instance, Tartaglia, a scientist who lived 
40 years ago and who is alleged to be the 
Original designer of the present gunner’s quad- 
fant, or clinometer, stated that when a gun 
had fired several times in succession the in- 
terior of the gun had a very violent attractive 
® suction force, so. much so that upon one 
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Ballisties 


Origin and History of Ballistics 


occasion he noticed that a little dog was sud- 
denly drawn into the bore of the gun after it 
had been fired, the dog having by chance been 
passing by and stopped to smell the muzzle. 
This is at least very interesting reading, even 
if it is not exactly in accordance with the most 
accepted doctrines of interior ballistics. Any 
way, it shows that dogs have not changed even 
if the gun has. 

In presenting the following series of arti- 
cles, the writer intends to follow out in a 
logical order three lines of development. 

First, the historical phase, for it is impossi- 
ble to thoroughly understand present-day 
knowledge on the subject of ballistics unless 
a thorough knowledge is obtained of the “— 
and particular of its illusions. 

Second, the theoretical aspect of ballistics, 
from the standpoint of the average man with 
a gun. These articles will not be for the so- 
called highbrows and there will be nothing in 
them which should strain the mental capacity 
o1 any one who has had ordinary “readin’, 
writin’ and ’rithmetics.” 

Third, the practical side in which will be 
covered in a simple way the measurement of 
all of the elements of the trajectory and how 


to determine various data by actual firing, if 


having previously been shown under “The- 
ory” simple ways of making certain calcula- 
tions regarding the trajectory. 

The history of ballistics is the history of 
one ridiculous fallacy after another, extend- 
ing even to the present day. Men had the 
the most curious and inconceivable ideas and 
conjectures regarding the action of missiles 
in flight. We are not free from some of these 
absurdities, even at the present time. 

For example, very recently there was syn- 
dicated throughout the press a news item 
called “Fastest Things on Earth.” It was 
stated in this article that the fastest thing that 
is mechanically propelled is the Caliber .30 
U S. Army rifle bullet. 

Leaving aside for the moment the fact that 
there are many types of ammunition and rifles 
that have a much higher muzzle velocity than 
the 2700-foot seconds of the Springfield Army 
rifle, such as the new Remington 3500-foot 
second cartridge, it was stated as an actual 


fact that the 1906 bullet travels through space 
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By Major G. P. Wilhelm, Ord. Dept., U. S. Army. 


Part I. 








at the rate of 30.12 miles per minute, and that, 
if this bullet were fired at a target a mile 
away, it would arrive at its destination nearly 
five-eighths of a mile ahead of the crack otf 
the rifle, for sound in air travels only 12.54 
miles per minute, much less than half the 
speed of the bullet. 

The psuedo-scientific writer of this bit of 
mis-information neglected to consider in his 
problem such a huge force as resistance of the 
air, which is constantly acting against the pro- 
jectile from the time it leaves the muzzle of 
the gun. He should have said that the bullet 
starts at 30 miles a minute. Actually, the time 
it takes the service bullet to travel a mile is 
4.9 seconds, or nearly 5 seconds. In other 
words, its average speed over this distance is 
only 12 miles a minute, and of course during 
the latter part of its travel is much less than 
this. 

As a matter of fact, instead of the bullet ar- 
riving at its destination five-eighths of a mile 
ahead of the crack of the rifle, the sound of 
the discharge actually catches up with the bul- 
let’ and passes it at a range of about 1400 or 
1500 yards. So much for modern fallacy. 

As has been often stated, mankind early be- 
came interested in devices that could either be 
used to kill one’s enemies or made to do one’s 
work. The first ballistician was the primitive 
man who tied a thong onto a rock. In his day 
he must have had much greater prestige than 
Colonel Ingalls, of the United States Army, 
who compiled the ballistic tables in use pre- 
vious to the World War. 

This early ballistician was undoubtedly fol- 
lowed in a few thousand years, according to 
the biologists, by the precocious youth who 
changed the thong into a sling and heaved his 
rock at a friend from a safe distance. 

Another brilliant ballistician of the primeval 
past was the gentleman who tied a thong to 
both ends of a stick and called it a bow. He, 
in turn, was followed by the students of the 
war and chase who put feathers on their 
arrows. 

History records the first instance of a bal- 
listician in action as David when he slew Go- 
liath; and if 1 remember rightly the. biblical 
account of this, he selected a smooth stone. 
Why did he select a smooth stone? Because 
he wanted a missile with .a good “ballistic co- 
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etticient."In other words, David must have 
realized the resistance of the air and wanted 
a projectile that would easily slip through it 
at the range he had selected. 

One of the very interesting phses of a study 
ol the history of ballistics is the remarkable 
fact that the early Greek philosophers, astro-- 
nomers and mathematicians who were brainy 
enough to lay the foundation of a great many 
of the modern sciences, and who could even 
handle such intricate astronomical problems as 
calculating approximately the relative size of 
the earth, the sun and the moon, were abso- 
,lutely at sea regarding the path of a flying 
missile. They had no conception whatever of 
the correct flight of an arrow, a stone from a 
sling, or the huge projectiles of various types 
which they threw in theif numerous hurling 
machines, such as the catapult and the ballista. 

Incidentally, it may be remarked that this is 
not so greatly to be wondered at.. For in- 
Stance, the writer has stated in a previous 
article that one of the favorite outdoor sports 
ot the Carthaginians was to hurl, by means of 
the ballista, the bodies of men, dead horses, 
eic., over the walls of rortified places. Now 
it must be considered a very difficult ballistic 
problem to plot the trajectory of a flying horse 
through the air, and even down to the present 
day it has not been possible to obtain the “co- 
efficient of form” of a flying mare. 

As long as the chief hunting implements, as 
well as the weapons of war, consisted of de- 
vices such as the bow, the arrow of which 


could be easily perceived in flight, it was un- 
necessary to make any study of the flight, or 


the path, through the air of missiles. Each 
man, by personal observation, would correci 
his aim and make allowances for wind, etc. 

In fact, so simple and so efficient is this 
method that, at the present time, armies are 
devoting a great deal or research to make bul- 
lets, such as tracer and spotlight bullets, which 
are visible, so there need be no computation 
or range finding methods involved, each man 
being his own range finder and sight setter, 
correcting his fire by observation. 

No worth while study of ballistics was made 
until centuries after the invention and com- 
mon use of gun powder. However, previous 
to the use of guns, there were many contests 
of skill with various types of weapons. The 
accuracy obtained, considering the range which 
was often used, compares very favorably with 
the accuracy and range obtained with the use 
of firearms for hundreds of years. 

In this connection it may be of interest to 
note some of the alleged feats which were 
performed with various types of weapons pre- 
vious to the use of the gun. 

The sling, one of the earliest weapons of 
war, and which is still used by some savages, 
was actually used in Europe as late as the 
battle of Sancerre in 1572. The range of the 
sling was considered to have been 40 to 50 
paces (about 35 to 40 yards). 

Of the ancient slingers, the Balaric, from an 
island in the Mediterranean, were in the days 
of Hannibal, the most feared. They were 
trained from early youth by being starved 
until they could hit such small game as birds, 
rabbits, etc., at a distance. In fact, these 


youths became so proficient at this difficult 
and intricate sport that it would not be sur- 
prising to see some enterprising coach of the 
present day adopt such methods in teaching 
the young to play golf. 

The effective range of the short bow, which 
was used by mounted men and by the ancients, 
was from 80 to 100 paces (about 60 to 80 
yards), although in some nations a longer 
range than this was probably obtained, say, 
100 to 120 yards. 

The short bow was the kind,that was used 
at the Battle of Hastings, 1066 A. D., by both 
the Normans and the Saxons. 

Some of the most efficient throwing ma- 
chines of the ancients were such implements 
as throwing machines of the ancients were 
such implements as catapults, and ballista, 
which discharged quantities of arrows and 
stones simultaneously, thus showing the early 
realization of the importance of the rapidity 
of fire. Some of these engines were of great 
size, being large enough to discharge stones 
sufficiently huge to crush whole ranks of men. 

The catapault was generally constructed to 
shoot sheaves of arrows or hugh javelins and 
corresponded to our. present-day low-angle 
direct fire. Ranges as great as 600 yards are 
said to have been obtained by some of these 
weapons. ’ 

The ballista, which threw stones, was said 
to have attained ranges around 1000 to 1200 
yards. It was somewhat analogous to the 
modern indirect fire, or high angle fire. 

Alexander and Caesar in their armies had 
organizations using these types of weapons 
very similar to the present-day artillery. 

Thus we see that 2000 years ago men were 
such practical ballisticians that, regardless of 
the fact that whether they knew the science of 
the flight of projectiles, yet they were able to 
make very efficient weapons; considering the 
lack of mechanical knowledge and inventions 
and the absolute absence of all facilities and 
materials. 

With our present-day mechanical knowledge 
and ingenuity and our present-day machine 
shop facilities, it would be possible to con- 
struct a catapault or ballista that would, with- 
out doubt, rival a great many of the cruder 
present-day weapons in range, accuracy, rapid- 
ity of fire and character of wound inflicted. 

For a thousand years after the days of 
Caesar, throwing weapons were on the de- 
cline. It was not until the middle ages that 
duplicates of the ancient throwing machines 
were again being constructed. 

The cross-bow, which was greatly superior 
in ballistic qualities to the short bow as used 
by the horse archers, but very much inferior 
for battle purposes to the long bow, was. 
without doubt, developed from the ancient 
catapaults. 

The long bow, which was chiefly used by 
the English archers of the middle ages, had a 
rapidity of fire six times as great as the cross 
bow and probably also could outrange it in 
effective range, if not in extreme range. 

-The range of the cross bow was probably 
around 200 yards and that of the long how 
was considerably greater, as is quite evident 
by laws which were passed in the time of 
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Henry VIII. (Bluff King Hal, the man of many 
marriages and the father of Queen Elizabeth) 

At that time, which was about 200 years 
after the invention or discovery of gunpoy. 
der, the law required every man between the 
ages of 16 to 60 to possess a bow equal ip 
length to his height, and in all the towns anj 
hamlets throughout England there was a tg. 
get range. Every holiday there were competi. 
tions and the entrance requirements were very 
strict. For instance, no man of the age of 4 
could shoot at a standing target and none over 
that age were allowed to shoot at a range less 
than 220 yards. And remember, that this was 
the day of the common use of the bow ané 
arrow. 

Every man was his own ballistician and from 
constant practice the range and accuracy of 
their fire was unbelievably good at the present 
time. 

During the Twelfth-Century a Welsh archer 
shot an arrow through an oak door four in 
ches thick, so that the head stood out a hands. 
breadth on the other side. 

During the time of King Edward VI a party 
of one hundred archers entered into a com 
petition, the minimum range of which was ™ 
yards, and even at that range arrows passed 
entirely through 1-inch oak planks. . While 
modern archers have in very few instances 
shot their arrows at ranges as great as 4 
yards, it has been authenticated that during 
the middle ages flight arows were shot @ 
ranges as great as 600 yards. There is also 
good evidence to show that in 1795 the Turk 
ish Ambassador with a special Turkish bow 
and short arrow supported by a curved resi 
on his left arm, through which the arrow 
passed, thus compensating for the difference 
between the draw of the bow and the length 
of the arrow, was able to obtain a range of 
slightly less than 500 yards. 

In contests between the bow and the gua, 
the bow usually won. For instance, at Cum 
berland, England, in 1792, at a range of 1@ 
yards, the bow placed 16 arrows out of 20 into 
a target, the. size of which is not known, while 
the ordinary British Army musket, the “Brown 
Bess,” was able to put only 12 out of 20. 

Archers were used in various armies as late 
as 1807, during the Napoleonic campaigns it 
Poland. The cross-bow was used in rural 
France until 1603, and was last used in war by 
the Chinese in 1860. 

The Japanese, however, hold the record, % 
in a contest down a long low hall 128 yards 
long a chap in the 17th Century shot over 8,00 
arrows, the length of the corridor in 24 hours, 
averaging five shots a minute; while in 1852,4 
modern Japanese archer shot over 5500 arrows 
in 20 hours, or at a rate of four a minute. 

Compare these feats with the number 0 
shots the modern rifleman is able to fire. How 
ever, it must be remembered that those met 
were trained from early infancy and that 4 
man who had no. better physique than the 
average infantryman of today would be unable, 
without long training, to fire very many 
arrows. 


Coming down to the age of gunpowder, We 


find skilled investigators paying some atte 
tion to the path of projectiles. From the time 
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of Caeser until the 15th Century, when Galileo, 
the inventor of the telescope, came along, there 
were no great physicians. Galileo, who was 
interested in all kinds of physical problems, 
having deduced the law of the pendulum from 
watching the swinging of the great chandileer 
in the cathedral, considered that when a bullet 
was fired it first traveled in a straight line and 
at the end of its path, it was in a straight line, 
the two being connected by a curve. In.me- 
dieval text-books these three portions of the 
trajectory were called “motus violentus,” “mo- 
tus mixtus,” and “motus naturalis”; in other 
words, a violent motion, a mixed motion and 
a natural falling motion. In a general way, 
for heavy projectiles, at slow velocities, this is 
about correct, and is not so far wrong, even 
for rifle bullets. 

The idea that the path of the trajectory at 
the muzzle was straight and that the fall was 
not influenced by gravity probably originated 
the idea of the point blank range, meaning the 
distance a bullet would travel before it starts 
to fall, and which is now modified to mean 
the distance which a bullet will travel before 
it falls very far. 

The medieval ballisticians’ idea was that the 
ball started out so rapidly as to offset gravity, 
and that when it fell to the earth it would fall 
along a path corresponding to a steep parabola 
and at the height of its trajectory it would be 
a sort of combination of these two movements. 


One of the greatest men of genius who has 
ever lived was Leonardo de Vinci, an all-round 
man of science, as capable an ordnance engi- 
neer as he was a great painter, considered that 
the trajectory was a curve from beginning to 
end, which is, of course, true. 

Tartaglia, a gentleman we have already men- 
tioned, realized that a bullet would not travel 
any distance in a straight line unless it were 
fired straight up or straight down. He also 
believed in some other things which were not 
so true, insisting that when two shots are fired 
rapidly in sucetession the second will travel 
further than the first, because the air has been 
stirred by the first bullet and has been put in 
motion in the direction in which the shot is 
being fired. Apparently the idea was that you 
would shoot a hole through the air and the 
second bullet would travel down the hole. It 
might be remarked here that the writer has 
heard the same theory advanced by an officer 
during the World War, who had noticed that 
the first bullet from a Browning machine gun 
usually struck at a shorter range than succes- 
sive bullets. The real reason for this is that 
the gun slightly raises its elevation from re- 
coil after the first shot is fired, and not that 
there is a hole in the air; inasmuch as air is 
very elastic and each bullet in a Browning 
machine gun, at a rate of fire of 600 shots a 
minute, is 250 or more feet distant from the 
next one. 


Other ideas that are peculiar, to say the 
least, were quite prevalent. The distance it 
Was possible to shoot was supposed to depend 
“pon the nature of the terrain over which the 
firing was being conducted. For instance, 
when firing over water, valleys and such de- 
Pressions, you were supposed to obtain a 


shorter range; for some dark, mysterious and 
unknown reason and a good gunner was sup- 
posed to be able to guess the amount he 
would have to be able to raise his sights. in 
order to correct for increased effect of gravity. 

In some modern text-books, on the correc- 
tions it is necessary to make in long-range 
target shooting, there are some ideas that are 
almost as absurd. For instance, the effect on 
elevaiion of humidity in the air and some 
other ideas. Such as the effect of the resis- 
tance of the air with various amounts of 'baro- 
metric pressure and temperature. 

Such a great scientist as Sir Isaac Newton 
(the man who discovered gravitation) and his 
fcllowers believed that the resistance of the 
air was negligible in the case of heavy balls 
moving rapidly, and that in computations for 
range it was unnecessary to make any correc- 
tion or to take in the effect of air resistance. 


It was common opinion among the better 
class of ballisticians of the middle ages that 
guns recoiled because of the sudden rush of 
air into the barrel after the bullet had left. 
Much later is was thought that the recoil failed 
to start until after the bullet left the barrel, 
although in the beginning it was commonly 
held that all force ceased to work on the gun 
the moment the bullet did leave the barrel. 
It this were true, of course it would be im- 
possible to shoot a skyrocket. 

Such ideas show that the best physicists of 
that day did not realize the action of the gas 
which has an equal presure in all directions. 

The ballistician of several hundred years 
ago resembled in a great many respects cer- 
tain of our present-day ballisticians, as he 
depended almost entirely on dogmatic state- 
ments and rarely, if ever, descended to trial 
and experiment. It was easy to make their 
mathematics fit what little actual firing they 
did do by assuming the degree of the violent, 
crooked and natural motion of the bullet al- 
ready referred to. Particularly is this true, as 
it was possible for each ballistician to decide 
and select where each motion started and 
ended. : 

Men who had made a study of physical laws 
did not, as a rule, come in direct contact with 
actual firing, so that the early ballisticians had 
to depend upon the statements of ignorant 
men with regard to what actually occurred 
when a gun was fired. This is not as foolish 
as it may sound. For instance, one of the first 
studies that was ever made of interior ballis- 
tics was the investigation of Thomas Smith, 
contained in bis book called “The Art of Gun- 
nery,” published in 1637. Previously it had 
been thought that when a gun was fired there 
was a molecular change in the metal of the 
gun. Mr. Smith got his information by ask- 
ing a soldier what took place when the gun 
was being fired. This particular soldier ob- 
tained his information at first hand, by reason 
of the fact that he was undergoing punishment 
for infringement of some military measure, 
such as dead-beating kitchen police, and was 
sentenced to ride on top of a cannon when it 
was being fired. The soldier, who must have 
been a first-class witness, stated that there 
was no quivering of the metal at the instant 
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of firing, but that the air that issued out of the 
mouth and touch hole of the piece “did some- 
what astonish and shake him.” 

It was about this time that a French scien- 
tist and artilleryman served to introduce into 
the French Army the use of mortars and 
bombs and who was such an enthusiastic in- 
vestigator that he was killed by a musket ball 
during a Siege as he stuck his head over a 
trench to observe the effect on the enemy of 
one of his bombs. 

It cannot be wondered at that no ballisticians 
were developed, considering the early method 
of firing guns on land and on board ship. It 
was such a dangerous proposition to tire the 
guns of those early days that no self-respect- 
ing soldier could be induced to do it. There- 
fore, the practice was to take prisoners and 
other men undergoing punishment and force 
them to fire the guns. This, of course, ne- 
cessitated a guard to see that the prisoner did 
fire the gun instead of going A. W. O. L. It 
is said that our present-day artillerymen on 
land and our’present-day marines on Sea origi- 
nated by this practice. The writer is not cer- 
tain at the present time whether it was the 
prisoners who later developed into artillery- 
men and marines or whether it was the men 
vho guarded the prisuxers. The evidence all 
points to the fact that the present artillery and 
marines must have originated from the guards, 
as so many guns burst and killed the prisoners 
that there were not enough left to transmit 
their art to posterity. 

One of the most interesting historical de- 
velopments in ballistics is the slow evolution 
of the present-day rifling in small arms and 
rifled cannon. This rifling must have origi- 
nated in any one or more of the following 
ways: 

First. It was customary to use feathers on 
arrows so placed that the arrow would rotate 
during flight. It was also customary to spin 
the javelin when hurled, just as the present- 
day football player in making foiward passes 
and punting, rotates the ball and keeps it point 
on. From this fact it may have been decided 
by some observant gunsmith that it must be 
worth while to spin the musket ball. 

Second. Great efforts were made to find a 
solution of the cleaning problem. Grooves 
may have been put in the tube of the gun in 
order to allow space to crowd the powder 
fouling. Later, it may have been found that 
these grooves were of value in keeping the 
bullet point on for some mysterious reason. 

Third. In addition to giving space in which 
the fouling could be forced, there may have 
been the idea of trying to reduce windage by 
making the barrel with grooves so that the 
lead of the ball might be forced by the ramrod 
into the grooves, thus obtaining a tight ball. 

Fourth. Game hunters had the habit o* 
gnawing, biting, or deforming musket balls so 
as to increase the wound or shock effect. 
Possibly the idea may have come about that 
the bullet could be deformed, or made more 
jagged by merely modifying the barrel with 
indentations. And last, grooves may have 
been used merely from centering the ball in 
the musket so it would be more nearlv in the 
center of the tube. 
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of our sportsmen and riflemen has 

shown a surprisingly large demand for 
first-class bolt action’ rifles taking powerful 
cartridges of large caliber. In some cases this 
demand was evidently caused by much read- 
ing on the subject of big game shooting, par- 
ticularly books by British sportsmen. Again 
quite a few men base their requirements on 
unfortunate experience with our larger game 
when using rifles of small caliber. Then, too, 
we now find n increasingly large number of 
our sportsmen going to Africa or India for 
shooting, where heavier rifles than those com- 
monly used and produced in America are a 
necessity. 

A very large number of our sportsmen have 
in late years imported these heavy rifles from 
England, being una ble to find what they 
wanted made in America. Now it is difficult 
for a man to get perfectly suited in a weapon 
which he orders from abroad. Very generally 
foreign gunmakers do not understand our re- 
quirements, our methods of marksmanship, 
our field conditions, etc. Foreign rifles do 
not fit our methods of aiming and holding, nor 
are they properly adjusted for the ranges at 
which we usually hunt game. These rifles 
use expensive ammunition, hard to procure in 
this country, and very susceptible to cli- 
matic changes. The cartridges shoot high in 
hot climates, and low in cold climates, but 
the sights on the rifles are not truly adjust- 
able for elevation and windage. The powders 
used are very erosive and very corrosive. Ad- 
justments as to trigger pull and sling, and 
dimensions of stock are far from our liking. 

Much has been said and written about the 
excellence of workmanship of British gun- 
makers, but a careful examination of their 
best products failed to disclose 
which we could not duplicate, and in most 
cases do better. Very generally we can im- 
prove on their materials through our greater 
development of all metallurgical science, our 
skilled toolmakers can do work equal to theirs 
and certainly our practices in the making of 
ammunition are far superior. Their hand 
product is superior to our quantity produc- 
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By Townsend Whelen 
THE .400 WHELEN 


tion product—that is but natural. But I saw 
no reason why we could not produce by hand 
weapons that were far superior to theirs. 
True, our skilled labor is more expensive than 
theirs, but then the protective tariff will more 
than equalize prices in favor of our product. 
With our better knowledge of ammunition we 
should be able to turn out better large caliber 
cartridges than they do. It appeared to me 
that it would be interesting to tackle this 
problem, and to see what could be done in 
the way of turning out rifles and ammunition 
superior to any in the world. This study, as 
indicated by its title, pertains more particu- 
larly to large caliber rifles for heavy game. 

1 did not start out with any idea of turning 
out the most powerful rifle in the world, or 
even of beating any particular cartridge. | 
was perfectly willing to accede to the Brit- 
isher his monopoly in elephant rifles. Such 
rifles have a very limited use. They have de- 
cidedly excess power for all big game with 
the exception of elephant and African and In- 
dian buffalo in thick cover. Rather | aimed 
at turning out a cartridge of sufficient power 
for any game other than the above, but one 
which in accuracy, reliability, absence of ero- 
sion and corrosion, availability of supply, pos- 
sibility of reloading, would be superior to any 
yet produced. 

Up to the time that I tackled the problem 
the .30-06 cartridge was the heaviest adapted 
to our modern bolt action rifles. The demand, 
as evidenced from my correspondence was 
a cartridge for bolt action rifles somewhat 
like the .405 Winchester, preferably a little 
more powerful, a little more accurate, a little 
flatter trajectory. Excessive power was not 
desirable on account of weight of rifle, heavy 
recoil, expense, etc. Now when an individual 
tackles a problem of this kind, and aiiempts 
to enlist the interest of men skilled’ in fine 
hand production of superior weapons, he is 
at once confronted with the expense, and this 
expense is the limiting factor in design. 

At the start, therefore, 1 was limited to a 
cartridge which could be handled by our ex- 
isting bolt actions, because to buy the ma- 
chinery and equip a plant to manufacture a 


A elose-up of the rear sights and grip 


breéch action to handle a longer cartridge, » 
one with a different head would cost probably 
$250,000 and as much more before such ; 
plant could get into production. To pay in. 
terest and profit on such an investment woul 
require quantity production, and there woul 
need to be a big market to absorb this pro. 
duction, all of which practically defeated on 
of our purposes—namely, the production oj 
very high class rifles which can only be made 
by much individual attention to close specif. 
ctiaons, workmanship, and the elimination of 
large tolerances necessary in quantity produc. 
tion. No small factory can possibly compete 
with the makers of our present bolt actions 
and breech mechanisms, because they cannot 
afford to assemble the high degree of knowl 
edge necessary in metallurgy and manufacture 


Practically, therefore, | was limited to: 
cartridge having a length and a size of hei 
that would function through our Springfield 
and Enfield actions, and through Mauser «- 
tions of the 8 mm. type. Difficulties were in 
the way of the importation of Magnum Mauser 
actions for exceedingly large cartridges, and 
also in the manufacture of large cartridge 
cases. But I was exceedingly fortunate in 
having the .30-06 case to work with. In th 
process of manufacture this case is prat- 
cally completed as a straight case like th 
.405 Winchester, but measuring about .43 cil- 
ber at the mouth, and having a rimless hei 
so that it is easy to neck it down to any cil 
ber below about .41, and then all that remain 
is to trim it to the correct length, and givei 
a suitable neck anneal. Of course the cw 
must have a shoulder at the rear of the ned 
to hold it back against the head of the bolt 
and against the blow of the firing pin, thu 
precluding the use of the striaght form of 4 
caliber. 


The first cartridge that I designed was om 
of the maximum poss‘ble caliber considering 
the limiting factors of the rimless .30-06 case 
This cartridge my friends have insisted i 
calling the “.400 Whelen.” It is easy to 
that we just took the Spingfield case, neck 
it to .400 caliber, and used the .405 Winchestt 
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; Rifle for the .400 cartridge on Springfield action. 
ticularly the beauty of lines, the curve of the pistol grip and the forearm 
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= "ate but really og was ‘ lot more . simple little job like this entails if the work sure. 1 found the load of No. 17% powder a 

aie involved besides that. First, t was necessary is to be done in such a manner as will insure little more accurate than that of No. 16. On 

ana to determine just the right —e of the small the best results. It seems very simple, for one day’s firing No. 16 did not work quite 

oi _ g Mog the case = against the example, for a man to say that he would like satisfactorily, the bore being rather heavily 

ai. bolt eat, the taper of body nenenry ~ in- to get a rifle chambered for a ceriain cart- plated with a coating of copper. 

stills sure ease of extraction, and the correct di- ridge altered to meet his ideas, and he often After this first series of experiments we did 

ted ol ameter of neck to hold the bullet ‘and give sees no reason why it cannot be done at a a lot more firing and experimenting, and were 

a that bullet pull which would result in the best nominal cost. unable to arrive at a better charge than this 

speci initial burning of the powder. At last we were ready to develop a charge 66.5 grains of Du Pont No. 17% powder. No 

fale Having designed our case it was then nec- and to take pressures and velocities. We 17% powder has never been placed on the 

alle. peeery to design and make case dies for shap- chose those powders which experience seemed market in cannister lots, but has been sold 

ings ing the case, which, in their dimensions, had to indicate would give us the best relation to the ammunition companies who control its 

ea to allow for the spring of the brass. To make between pressure and velocity, with good ac- loading with pressure gun nd chronograph 

Gait these dies requires special sonee sis. and a curacy, and the following table shows the It is quite simil%r to No. 16, but has about 3 

ieee great deal of a high skill in die making results obtained. per cent of a mixture of metallic tin and lead 

actu ase eas sauainee co endicag i Rial TABLE OF EXPERIMENTAL CHARGES 400 WHELEN RIFLE 

1 to. ing tools. We wanted a chamber which in its .300-grain, soft point, Lubaloy bullet—27-inch barrel 

f head general characteristics would be similar to 7 . — 

ng field, that of the Springfield, but yet wou'd be most Powder Powder M. V. Pressure Remarks 

ser a perfect in its alignment with the axis of the Kind grs. wt. | f. S. Uncompressed 

vere in bore, and tight at the neck. As much of the -|- i = Ba ee -_ Ee 

Mauser bearing of the bullet as possible should pro- py pont No. 16......... 53.0 2087 29.450 Teo low: Lance Gesh 

es, and ject from the mouth of the case, and the 60.0 2328 42.200 iy 

rtridge throat of the chamber should be such as to 63.0 2377 46,100 Satisfactory. 

rate in center the bullet up most accurately in line 1) pont No. es as aa ao Not recommended 

In the with the axis of the bore. These same cham- 59.0 3387 52'550 iat acide eine 

practi- bering tools would serve to ream the bullet Du Pont No. 17%....... 60.0 2138 37,650 |\Same power as 

ke the seating die used in loading the cartridge. .405 Winchester. 

43 cali Mr. James V. Howe undertook this work of 63.0 20 37,950 ae 

s half making dies, reamers, chambering tools, and wes 3m 41,500 bat ren sa 

ny cali ot chambering the rifles, all in accordance Du Pont No. 17......... 62.5 2439 48,500 | Powder lot No. 113. 

remains with my design. The-results could not have Hercules Hi Vel........ 57.0 2305 44,300 _ 

givetf—’ been better. The loaded cartridge inserts, and a aes 48,500 a $ 

1e cM = the fired case extracts with all the ease of the — - : 60.700 __/Not recommended. 

e neck = best Springfield used with match ammunition, The most satisfactory charges found were incorporated for the purpose of eliminating 

1e boli and the fired cases require very little resiz- 63 grains of Du Pont I. M. R. Powder No. 16, metal fouling. Several different lots of it 

n, thus ing at the neck only in reloading. There giving a muzzle velocity of 2377 f. s. with a _ were tried so as to be sure that the charge ot 

1 of Ai never has been any suspicion of a hang-fire mean pressure of 46,100 pounds per square 66.5 grains would be satisfactory with all lots 
or miss-fire, and as will be noted below, the inch, and 66.5 grains of Du Pont I. M. R. Pow- As a result of these tests we obtained an 

yas one accuracy is very remarkable for a rifle of this der No. 17%%, giving a muzzle velocity of 2389 average muzzle velocity of 2400 f. s., with a 

ideringy Caliber. ' f. s. with a mean pressure of 41,300 pounds. mean pressure of 48,000 pounds. These fig- 

6 case But this was not all. A pressure gun and Both of these charges can be increased half ures, having been verified several times, are 

sted if ©=2 accuracy gun ffor use in machine rest had a grain with safety, adding about 25 f. s. to more reliable than that found in the first test 

to sug (© be made in order that we could tell ex- the velocity and about 4,000 pounds to the as given in the above table. The bullet is 

necked actly what we were doing without any guess pressure, but after that the pressures mount seated further out of the case than is the 

chest Work. Notice that all this was necessary be- very rapidly owing to the compression neces- bullet of the .405 Winchester, the overall 
fore we had even fired a shot, and this de- sary to get the charge of powder into the length of the cartridge being 3.20 inches. The 







velopment work cost well over a thousand 
dollars in direct labor alone. I have gone into 
these matters in detail to show riflemen what 






Top view showing short rib, folding sights and matting to prevent glimmer over aiming surfaces 


cartridge. It seems to me that this increase 
of 25 f. s. in velocity is hardly worth paying 
in view of the 4,000 pounds increased pres- 


case uses the same primers as the .30-06 case. 
All experiments were made with the Frank- 
(Continued on page 17) 
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His Mexican War contracts had lifted 

him from insolvency to affluence and 
still the orders kept coming in until the 
niodest plant he had fitted up was outgrown. 
There was a flat of about 250 acres lying 
along the river front at Hartford, which was 
only used for pasture, as it was covered each 
year by the spring floods. This he purchased 
at a low figure and began to construct a bank 
of earth to keep out the encroaching waters. 
Loudly the “wise guys” of Hartford laughed, 
but the Colonel didn’t mind it a bit. The 
same crowd had stood around and “hoorawed” 


B Y 1852 Colonel Colt was on Easy Street. 


1. Allen & Thurber peggeetee. 31 cal. 
2. Remington (Beals) 
ver, 44 cal. 


ew Model Army Revol- 
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Part 3 - Civil War Handguns 


him while he was working on his first re- 
volver models, so his dike kept mounting 
higher and higher and when it was finished, 
he planted willows in it to hold the earth 
together. The next spring the pasture was a 
trifle soppy in spots, but it soon dried off 
and in a little while factory walls on a scale 
that had never before been seen in New Eng- 
land were going up where the bossies had 
grazed the summer previous. 

Colonel Colt did not wait to see his factory 
finished. He had urgent business in. Eng- 
land. For some time news had been filier- 
ing across the Atlantic that diplomatic rela- 


3. Remington (Beals) Pocket Revolver, .31 cal. 
4. Warner Pocket Revolver, .28 cal. 
5. Union Arms Co. Belt Revolver, .31 cal. 
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tions among several of the first rate powers 
were becoming seriously strained. France 
and Great Britain had a bone to pick with 
Russia and day by day the outlook for a 
peaceable settlement of differences grew less. 
The Colonel must have had inside informa- 
tion, or else he played a hunch, for as soon 
as he reached London he entered into nego- 
tiations,and leased a substantial building in 
the locality known as Pimlico. Hardly was 
the ink dried on the lease when machinery 
began to be unloaded im front of the prem- 
ises, and as fast as it was unloaded it was 
taken inside and set up in place. By the time 
the machinery was installed, a shipload of 
American mechanics arrived and set the lathes 
and drills humming, turning out revolvers. 

Within a few months the war cloud broke 
in the Crimea and great fleets of warships and 
transports headed for the Black Sea. Great 
Britain ordered 200,000 revolvers from Colt, 
to be delivered at the earliest possible mo- 
ment and the workers in the Hartford and 
London factories went on night shift. Be- 
fore any deliveries were made, another order, 
nearly as large, came from the Czar of Russia. 
With entire impartiality, the Colonel pro- 
ceeded to fill both orders. The famous Light 
Brigade, which made its historic charge at 
Sebastopool, carried in addition to the sabers 
which are credited with causing the execu- 
tion in the poem, a Colt revolver apiece, and 
many of the “gunners” who fought against 
them also armed with the same weapon. 

In 1855, Elisha Root, the superintendent of 
the Colt factory, took out a revolver in his 
own name and immediately assigned it to the 
newly incorporated Colt’s Patent Fire Arms 
Manufacturing Company, of which he became 
a director. The revolver made under the pat- 
ent eliminated the weak spot in the Colt de- 
sign, for it had a solid frame instead of the 
iointed affair which had been in use up to 
that time. Unfortunately, Mr. Root took the 
longest way round to permit the cylinder to 
be removed from the frame, and had the cyl- 
inder pin extract from the back instead of 
the front of the receiver. It was a highly 
ingenious mechanism, so arranged that the 
pin revolved with the cylinder, but it necessi- 
tated a side hammer. The pistol functioned 
well, but people had become accustomed, by 
this time, to having the hammer in the center, 
and on this account the 1851 model continued 
to be the favorite, although the Perfected 
Model, as Mr. Root’s revolver was called, was 
a well-balanced weapon, shot well and was 
much stronger in construction than the earlier 
type. It was made in calibers from .28 to .44, 
the smaller sizes having sheathed triggers in- 
stead of the usual kind with a guard. 

A good many other arms corporations had 
been waiting impatiently for the Colt basi¢ 
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patents to expire, and many of them had ma- 
chinery installed, ready to commence produc- 
tion aS soon as it was lawful for them to do 
so. Fordyce Beals, an inventor, of New 
Haven, had obtained a series of revolver pat- 
ents, the earliest of which was dated Septem- 
ber 26, 1854. By 1858, Remington & Sons and 
Eli Whitney had made contracts with him, 
under which they were allowed to manufac- 
ture his type of revolver. The first model 
somewhat faulty in design, but the New 
Model,, as made by the Remingtons, was one 
of the finest examples of the percussion re- 
volver that was ever produced. It was solid 
frame, like the 1855 Colt, but the cylinder pin 
extracted from the front instead of at the 
rear, and was held in place by the rammer, so 
that a center hammer could be used. It was 
made in calibers from .31 to .44, but the latter 
was the most popular size. During the Civil 
War, many thousands were manufactured for 
the Union Army, and the soldiers learned 
that they could be depended upon to func- 
tion in spite of mud, rust, dust and all kinds 
of ill treatment. 

The Whitney model was similar in its mech- 
anism to that of the New Model Remington, 
and during the war was made in the same 
sizes, although more .31 belt revolvers for 
officers and .36’s for the Navy were produced. 

During the war, Beals also granted the right 
to manufacture his revolver to the Union 
Arms Company of New York, one of the “war 
babies” of the period. Its output in the pis- 
tol line was .31 five-shot revolvers. 

Quite similar in design to the Beals’ model 
was the Freeman revolver, patented in 1862. 
The inventor was A. T. Freeman, of Bingham- 
ton, N. Y., and his contribution to the develop- 
ment of the arm was a two-part cylinder pin. 
A few of his arms were made at Hoard’s 
Armory, Watertown, N. Y. Later the patent 
was purchased by Rogers & Spencer, who 
secured a large Government contract but did 
not make deliveries until just before the sus- 
pension of hostilities. They were .44 caliber. 


The first double action revolver made in 
this country was probably that of Allen & 
Wheellock, successors of Allen & Thurber, 
the pepperbox manufacturers. It had the 
same top snap hammer and mechanism as the 
pepperboxes, and was made only in the pocket 
size, 3-inch barrel and .31 caliber. Later a 
different model was developed. In structure 
it resembled the solid frame Colt 1855 and 
like it, had a side hammer. The patented fea- 
ture of this arm was a movable trigger guard 
which geared into a rammer. This revolver 
was made in pocket size, caliber .31, and also 
in the navy and army calibers of .36 and .44. 
When rimfire cartridges came into use, the 
mechanism was adapted so as to use them 
and some of the first large caliber cartridge 
revolvers were of this make. 

In 1856, H. S. North, of Middletown, Con- 
necticut, developed a most peculiar revolver 
which was later manufactured by the Savage 
Revolving Arms Company, of Middletown. 
In one respect it was like the old flintlock 
Collier revolver, for the cylinder moved back- 
ward and forward each time it was turned, to 
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It had two 


cup over the end of the barrel. 
triggers, one of which cocked the piece and 
revolved the cylinder and the other released 


the hammer. It was a solid frame weapon 
of ungainly proportions and the hammer lay 
on the top strap and struck the caps through 
an apperture in it. The mechanism was deli- 
cately adjusted and quite apt to get out of 
order, but when in proper shape it was ca- 
pable of doing fine shooting at long ranges. 
So far as I have been able to learn, it was 
only made in .36 caliber. It was furnished to 
some troops during the Civil War but was 
quickly retired from use, as the mechanism 
would not stand the racket. 

In this same eventful year of 1856, C. S. 
Pettingill, of New Haven, patented a hammer- 
less revolver which. was manufactured by 
Raymond & Robitaille, of Brooklyn, N.Y. 
It was exceedingly good to look upon, and 
well balanced, but the parts of the mecha- 


1,.Rogers & Spencer Army Revolver, .44 cal. 
2. Manhattan Belt Revolver, .36 cal. 
3. Starr Single Action Army Revolver, .44 cal. 
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nism were as numerous and as fragile as those 
of a watch. It was tried out under war 
conditions and proved a failure. The calibers 
in which it was produced were .36 and .44. 

Two much better double-action revolvers 
were produced under British patents, the 
Adams and the Tranter. They are easily rec- 
ognized by the queer hump back of the ham- 
mer, which forms the top of the grip, and 
which is still a characteristic of British re- 
volvers. The Adams was the less compli- 
cated of the two. It was made in pocket, 
army and navy calibers and a great many were 
sent over to the Confederates via blockade 
runners. Late in the war the Massachusetts 
Arms Company purchased the right to manu- 
facture revolvers of this model. 

Another foreign model which possessed real 


merit was the Mangeot et Comblain Brevet, 


produced in Belgium. The general outline of 
the arm resembles that of the English revolv- 





4. Starr Double Action Army Revolver, .36 cal., 
also made in .44. 

5. Mangeot et Comblain Double Action Revol- 
ver, .36 cal. 
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ers, but the mechanism is different. The ham- 
mer has no cocking spur on it, as the revolver 
was double action. Just beneath it was a 
small bolt, hollowed out on one side, which 
turned so as to keep the hammer from strik- 
ing the caps on the nipples, when it was de- 
sired to carry it on safety. The revolving 
mechanism was most ingenious. The bolt 
stop commonly placed beneath the cylinder 
was omitted, but the pawl or lifting hand was 
of unusual length and when raised it fitted 
into a deep groove in the periphery, holding 
the cylinder locked in position until after the 
hammer fell. The piece illustrated is of .36 
caliber, but it was also made in smaller and 
larger calibers. It was also a favorite of the 
Confederate officers. 


The Walch revolver, made in New York 
City, was patented in 1859 and was a ten-shot 
arm. It had five chambers in the cylinder, 
each designed to hold two charges, loaded 
one over the other, and intended to be fired 
successively, and two hammers, side by side. 
This was nothing more than an application 
of the principle tried out by Lindsay in his 
two-shot rifles and pistols, a few years before, 
and multi-shot arms of the same plan had 
been made even in matchlock days. Like 
them, the Walch revolver was not a Success, 
although a good many of them in pocket and 
military sizes were sold. 

Another revolver used considerably by the 
Confederates was that invented by Colonel Le 
Mat, of New Orleans, in 1857. It was manu- 
factured first by him, in his native city, and 
later, during the Civil War, in France and 
England. The frame had no top strap, like 
most of the Colt models, and the cylinder 
was very large, with eight or nine chambers 
of .36 or .44 caliber, but the most deadly 
charge was contained in a smoothbore barrel 
placed under the rifled one, of shotgun gauge, 
which was loaded with buckshot. The firing 
pin on the hammer was movable and arranged 
to fire either the chambers or.the large barrel. 


The Butterfield revolver, patented in 1855 
and manufactured in Philadelphia, was a* 
clumsy affair with an-outliné ‘a good deal like 
that of the antique horse pistols. It was fitted 
to use the Maynard percussion tape, which 
operated beautifully until it happened to get 
a little damp, and then was utterly useless. 
It was made in the .36 caliber. 

James Warner, of Springfield, Massachusetts, 
who had formerly been an employee of the 
Massachusetts Arms Company, obtained three 
patents for revolver improvements and manu- 
factured three different types of percussion 
revolvers. The first model resembled the 
Leavitt revolver in outline, as the cylinder 
axis formed the lower part of the frame, and 
it had the peculiar side swiping hammer used 
in that arm. It had two triggers, one of which 
turned the cylinder and the other released the 
hammer. The second model was better de- 
signed than the first and the relasing trigger 
was reduced to a mere latch, which tripped 
upon pressure of the front trigger. Later he 


produced a revolver of more conventional de- 
sign, with a center hammer and a solid frame, 
mostly in pocket sizes. The one shown is of 





* chases. 


this model and is of .28 caliber. Warner re- 
mained in business for some time, but the 
demand for his arms was never great. When 
Smith & Wesson introduced the rimfire cart- 
ridge, he also manufactured a revolver to use 
it, which was a mistake on his part, for they 
sued him for infringement of their basic pat- 
ent, obtained judgment and the court directed 
that all of the arms which he had manufac- 


tured on that system which he had on hand 
should be turned over to the plainti s as one 
of the penalties for the infringement. 
Naturally there were many imitations of the 
Colt arms, some of which so closely resem- 
bled them that persons not very familiar with 
the famous weapons would be easily deceived. 
The Manhattan Fire Arms Company, of New- 
ark, New Jersey, made a type of belt re- 
volver which required a minute inspection to 
tell it from the real thing. Even the engrav- 
ing on the cylinder was followed, although 






the manufacturers did not have the nerve to 
reproduce Commodore Moore’s battle with 
the Mexican flotilla. The Bacon also resem- 
bled the Colt in outline and general mecha- 
nism. These tactics are still being used by 
unscrupulous European revolver manufac- 
turers—for example, the German backed at 
Eibar, Spain firm, which makes the near-Smith 
& Wessons which fool so many unwary pur- 
The Cooper revolver, although re- 
sembling the Colt arms in outline, was not 
intended as an imitation. The factory was 
located at- Frankford, Pennsylvania. It, was a 
double-action arm, well made and finely fin- 
ished, and might have become popular if the 
firm had had the means to produce it in quan- 
tity. It was of two calibers; 34 and .36. 

The Colt Company, finding. that its side 
hammer revolver was not as weil. liked as 
those of earlier type, tried to improve the 
1851 model, mostly by rounding off the oc- 
tagon barrel and paring down the rear part 
of the cylinder. The 1860 Army revolver was 
the model most used by the troops in the 
Civil War. It was of nominally .44 caliber, 
although larger in bore diameter than the 
present .45, and had the old type of jointed 
frame. As all of the percussion revolvers 
fouled rapidly and shdt wifd in that condition, 
an attempt was made at lubrication of the 
bullet, by casting-it with a circular groove at 
the bearing point, about a neigfeth.of an inch 
above the base. This retardeé fouling to 
some extent and decreased the leaditig of the 
barrel quite appreciably. The Army revolver 
weighed two pounds 11 ounces, and its com- 
panion, the 1861 Navy, weighed an ounce less. 

A revolver which would have been popular 
had more care been given to its outward de- 
sign and balance was the Starr, which was 
manufactured by the Starr Arms Company at 
its plants at Yonkers and Binghamton, New 
York. It was the first example of the top 
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break revolver, the top strap fastening to the 
recoil shield by means of a strong lock, which, 
however, could be easily unfastened, allowing 
the cylinder to be removed. It was made in 
two models, single and double action. The 
mechanical excellence of the arm was offset, 
however, by the clumsy grip, which did not 
permit of being held firmly, and the frame 
was much heavier than it need have been, 
Several government orders for Starr revolvers 
were filled, but it was not liked by the sol- 
diers because of its various shortcomings. 


The Colt plant at London was sold to an 
English firm at the close of the Crimean war, 
but by that time the great factory at Hart- 
ford was completed and turning out arms in 
greater number than had ever been produced 
before. The Indian Mutiny gave the revolver 
trade another stimulous, the effects of which 
had scarcely worn off when the fall of Fort 
Sumter occurred and the Civil War began. 


Dragoon Colt revolver, 
second type, 44 caliber 


The year previous to this, Colonel Colt’s 
health began to break down, due to his lack 
of exercise and too close devotion to his 
business. At the outbreak of the war he has- 
tened to install a large amount of extra ma- 
chinery designed for manufacturing single- 
shot muzzle-loading rifles, of the regulation 
type of the period, and he also prepared to 
furnish equipment other than arms, even to 
military clothing and shoes, without giving 
heed to the warnings that his physicians gave 
him. On January 10th, 1862, the end came to 
this great hearted hero of industry. Ten thou- 
sand workmen from the factory turned out to 
pay him the last honors when he was laid to 
rest. 


Upon the death of Colonel Colt, Mr. Root 
became president of the company, which con- 
tinued to supply the Union Army and Navy 
with arms throughout the war. In 1864 a fire 
destroyed the original armory buildings. 
Whether it was the work of an incendiary spy 
or an accident was never discovered. The 
ruins were hardly cold, however, before the 
construction of new buildings was begun. 

After the close of the Civil War few, if any, 
percussion revolvers were manufactured in 
this country. Several makes of cartridge re- 
volvers were tried out in action and were 
found to be satisfactory, so the fine old per- 
cussion weapons passed into decadence. Of 
all the arms companies which were operating 
at that time, but two remain, Smith & Wesson 
and Colt Patent Fire Arms Manufacturing Co. 
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The Trouble With The Trap Shooting Game 


of organized trap shooting in the United 
States was turned over to the amateur 
shooters, bag and baggage, the tail with the 
hide, furniture, funds—in short, the whole 
works, whereat a lot of manufacturers heaved 
a sigh of relief and sat back to see what 
would happen. And the reason for the sigh 
was this: 
For years those persons interested in shot- 


Gov ors months ago the entire control 


gun target shooting able to see farther ahead - 


than the muzzle of the gun or the score they 
hoped to make in the next shoot, have real- 
ized the fact that trapshooting was going down 
hill. It has not followed the prosperity curves 
on our graph at all. It has fallen off in tight 
times, but has not recovered in the flush times, 
of which the present is an example. As a 
matter of fact, 1913 marked the high-water 
mark of the game of organized trapshooting 
in this country. 

There is no use in trying to ascribe this to 
war times, or later, to the high cost of ammu- 
nition, although both had their effect, because 
it is quite obvious that if a game has much 
charm for the average shotgun hunter, and 
he found that the shells were too high in 
price, he had only to cut down the number 
he shot to speedily come out at the cash ex- 
penditure of the pre-war days. That is, he 
could with any sane game that didn’t call for 
a programme of 100 shots to even feel that 
one had been to a trapshoot. 

Whenever the question of the troubles of 
the trap game came up, and the urgent neces- 
sity for changes which would not only re- 
move its monotony and long runs, but lessen 
its cost, the grand old alibi was trotted out, 
the same being that the nefarious manufac- 
turers back of the game insisted on the pres- 
ent conditions that they might get more shells 
and more powder and more shot and clay 
birds used up. So all hands “cussed out” 
these greedy and grasping manufacturers and 
let the matter go at that. 

The truth was, and always has been, that 
not a manufacturer in the game outside of 
one somewhat young and loud-mouthed per- 
son in the powder making game in the mid- 
dle west, lacking in experience, would not 
heartily welcome a change in the game which 
would get more men into it, even were the 
total consumption of shells and birds less 
than before. : 


It will probably come as a surprise to learn 
that the trap game reckons pretty much as a 
loss to most of the manufacturers concerned 
in it, outside of some powder makers, and 
the makers of clay birds—and one of the 
most bitter critics of the present operation of 
the game is the largest maker of traps and 
clay birds—Paul North, of the Chamberlin 
Cartridge and Target outfit, makers of Blue 
Rocks and Ideal-Leggett traps. 

The handicap to the game lies in the pig- 
headed, short-sighted, self-seeking handful of 
influential amateurs who fear to encourage 


By Capt. Edward C. Crossman 


sane changes lest something happen to over- 
turn their own high standing on the yearly 
average sheet, which is one of the chief draw- 
backs to the trap game, incidentally. Every 
time any change has been suggested, such as 
cutting down the shot load, or changing the 
permitted position of the gun, or the angles 
of the birds, they emitted a series of yelps 
that would make a coyote sitting on a moon- 
lit hill sound like a nightingale. 

And then they’d go out and shoot down 200 
shells in a one-day’s shoot, and break about 
195 out of the 200 birds, and make out a 
check for $10 for the shells, and $6 for the 
birds, not to mention some entry fee, and 
claim that it was a grand sport, the sport 
alluring, the typical American democratic 
sport where poor and rich rubbed elbows and 
drank out of the same bottle of bootleg 
around behind some automobile. Democratic, 
hell! How does the average man finance 
such a game, where a one-day tournament is 
certain to cost him at least $16, and where a 
little club shoot of 100 birds sets him back 
from $7 to $9 at Pacific Coast prices? 

He doesn’t finance it; he lets’ it alone, much 
as he may love the smooth tubes. 

He might stretch a point and get out once 
a month even at $5 a throw if the game of- 
fered to him the intense thrills and the fun 
and the taking out of himself that he can 
get for 50 cents or one dollar at a ball game— 
but can he? 

If there is anything much tamer or sadder 
than the average club shoot, then it must be 
in the annual knitting championships of the 
Old Ladies’ Home, or watching one end of a 
chess match held by cable. 

A row of five solemn gentlemen line up at 
their pegs, with talking as much of an offense 
as whistling would be in a church service, 
and they then proceed with the ponderous 
regularity of the machine which makes the 
clay birds, to break all of them again in the 
quarter hour they are at the firing line. 
Breaking a bird does not afford any thrill. 
Not at all; that is normal with any shoot of 
even half way decent ability. The thrill comes 
from missing one, and then—particularly if 
the shoot is “registered,” the thrill is akain 
to that which you get when the dentist finds 
the “hot spot” with his little broach. 

When the fifteen minutes are gone, and the 
25 birds per man have flown their last flight, 
and the squad stalks solemnly over to see if 
they can’t talk the score keeper out of that 
lost bird, the budget shows a deficit of $1.25 
forshells, plus 50 cents for birds, plus any 
other little financial matter such as entry for 


a slab of bacon nobody wants and which goes” 


to the club shark, of course—anyhow, an 
average of $2 for fifteen minutes. 

The man who breaks them all hasn’t done 
much; if he breaks 100 hand-runnin’ he hasn’t 
set any world on fire. It is done right along 
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on any old club you can name. 

If the trap happens to throw a bird a little 
high or a little low, or a little too much right 
or left angle, the yip that goes up shakes the 
trap house. Nothing must interfere with that 
solemn business of “breaking them all.” After 
a little study of the badly bitten trap shooter 
psychology you find that he looks on the 
game as a pretty solmn, sad sort of business, 
with few laughs and many heart-burnings, 
such as a puff of wind which cuts his regis- 
tered average down one tenth of one per cent 

What he does get, of course, is the com- 
panionship of his fellow-men, which is always 
desirable, but which comes pretty high via 
the trap rdtute. 

Some time ago “Pop” Bruner, the grand old 
man of Southern California trap shooting, who 
has now passed on, put on a regular gosh- 
darn trapshooting test of shotgun shooting 
ability at the Vernon Gun Club, just to see 
what sort of shots these boys were, and how 
much they meant their bluff as to putting 
more interest in the game. So he screwed 
up his trap springs until the birds went about 
80 yards opened his angles widely right and 
left, and, I believe, changed his elevations 
during the score, then he offered a cash prize 
to the man who could break 80 per cent of 
them. 

Came the day of the shoot, and the ball 
opened, and there ensued a scene of weeping 
and wailing and gnashing of teeth, although 
you and I would have had the time of our 
lives, not having any reputation to worry 
about, and merely wanting a good time shoot- 
ing. 

The high man was Stanton Bruner, one of 
the best shots on the Coast, although then 
out of practice, and I believe he scored some- 
thing like 70 per cent of the birds thrown. 

It just tickled my old friend Fred Kimble 
to death because Fred, the inventor of the 
choke-bore gun, and a great old pigeon shot 
himself in days gone by, had been saying 
about the modern trap game, just what this 
little seance proved. 

Dost think that a petition went in to: Mr. 
Bruner to keep up the good work; that the 
boys had found something devoid of the cus- 
tomary monotony; something that would 
teach them practical shotgun shooting and 
appeal to the thousands of non-trapshooting 
hunters in Southern California something that 
would give a man plenty of thrills and laughs 
in, say, fifty birds, not to mention the spec- 
tators? 

Dost think so? Then has’t another think 
coming, or even. two thinks. 

Because as one man the real honest and 
truly trapshooters, who came to the club 

every Sunday, went to Pop with tears in their 
eyes and asked him please never to do it 
again, that it was likely to ruin their style 
and might chip several birds off the total for 
the year, duly set down and figured up in 
the Registered Average. 
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They didn’t give a damn whether or not if run up an average for the end of the year, living conditions better, more Fords infest- 
appealed to the potential trapshooters jof or to have a good time, as good a time as ing the roads with plain ordinary laboring 
Southern California who would have none of possible for the hours _we spend and the men at the wheel than the country ever saw “ 
them and their costly monotony, nor yet a dough we invest, to laugh and to get a few before. 
damn whether it interested any spectators or thrills and to come away “re-created,” which How-come, trapshooters, how-come? Do 
might entice some man of little income who’d is the purpose of recreation? these figures indicate that the game is attrac- > 
shoot if he could get kick enough out of it Last year just 9,059 men shot in the regis- tive enough, or that it might need a little ’ 
for the occasional “splurge” financially. All tered shoots of the A. T. A. Nine thousand change here and there to keep it from fading 
they thought about, and all they think about and fifty-nine men shooting in all of the reg- away entirely? 
the country over is “breaking them all,” their istered shoots the country over, which means The financial statement of the American 
own little preference and their own little that practically every club in the club or the Trapshooting Association; when turning its 
importance. members thereof had a chance to, shoot in’ management over to the Amateurs, dated 

Suggest cutting the shot load down to one’ one or more of such registered shoots. Many March 23, 1923, real like this: 
ounce, which would let in the smaller and clubs held registered shoots twice a month. Coatiidtions to thé Aasodiiiicn: : 
lighter guns automatically frozen out now if 1 asked my friend Lou Smith of the Ithaca : y 
a man wants to compete on even terms with Gun Co. how many shotgun owners there Remington Boer ee $6500 c 
the others—and up goes the old yip, it might were in this country, and Lou, without know- Winchester ....... 6500 “4 
result in dropping a bird now and then. Sug- ing why | wanted the information, said they Da Pont .......... 5500 
gest keeping the gun down at the hip until estimated that there were not less than nine Peters a ee 3750 ; 
the bird flies, and up goes anothe? yip. They million shotgun owners in this country. And U. S. C. Co. Ea cee 3000 : 
coudn’t break ’em at 23 yards with less shot a gun factory ought to be able to make a fair Western C. Co... 3750 
or with such a position, and it would wreck guess. This does not necessarily mean nine Hercules .......... 2750 
comparison of the scores with those of about million regular shotgun users or hunters. The Amer. Pow. Mi'ls.. 1750 \ 
1903 Always with their faces to the rear It Government estimates the number of men Hunter Arms Co... — 500 - 
boots not whether 23 yards or 22 yards, or who hunt as seven million, basing it on the Ithaca ............. 500 \; 
any other distance is ever used again, if a sale of licenses in the various states. A Gov- Parker Bros. ...... 500 « 
change in shot load to one ounce would cut ernment estimate is likely-to be somewhat Chamberlin ....... 500 
down the monotony of the game, decrease optimistic as to the proportion of license Black Products .... 500 


slightly the cost, and attract in the men with 
the lighter or smaller bore buns, then it is 
well worth while 

Talk about using a form of trap like Paul 
North’s new one—although | far from approve 
of their hoggish policy of renting such traps 
and refusing to sell them—and the yowl goes 
up that it is not real trap shooting, it is a 
damn “joker” trap Always back to the same 
old line of thought, a rut four feet deep with- 
out a break in it—breaking just as many birds 
as humanly possible with overweight guns, 
and everything done before the bird flies but 
giving the gun a twitch and pulling the trig- 
ger—and getting as high an average as can 
be gained on that grand list the Yearly Reg- 
istered Averages 

Organized trap shooting is all right, pro- 
vided it is not carried too far,*but when it is 
so darn well organized that a man will refuse 
to shoot on any grounds other than his own 
for fear he’ll cut down his yearly average in 
registered shoots, then it is time to disor- 
ganize it, and let each shoot stand on its 
own merits and its own fun This whole 
idiocy of registered shoots is akin to the 
cards you and | used to get when we went to 
Sunday School Every Sunday we got a little 
cheap chromo of a card, and when we got ten 
of ’em we got a larger chromo, and when at 
the end of the year we had a perfect score, 
we turned in our chromos and got a four-bit 
New Testament—proof of our registered aver- 
age for the year All we did was show up— 
and that’s all about that is necessary to get a 
fair average in the trap shooting game 

I'd rather go out with a 20-gauge and shoot 
birds thrown from a trap on the top of the 
hill the way we used to shoot ’em at Glen- 
dale than run up .99175 per cent over 3723 
birds on their confounded yearly average list. 
Hells bells, why do we go to a shoot, or the 
theatre, or the movie, or the ball game? To 





buyers to the total number of shooters, but 
taking the number of states which don’t ask 
any license from the farmers, and the num- 
ber of farmers who forget to ask any license 
from the state, and I fancy the seven million 
might be stretched to still more than this. 

Be this as it may, back we come to our 
piffling jittle handful of “registered tourna- 
ment” shooters, which class takes in prac- 
tically every regular trap shooter in this 
country. No regular trap shooter misses 
every one of the registered shoots during the 
year. Nine thousand against nine million, or 
seven million or any other number of mil- 
lions you wantt o adopt as your figure? 

It’s no wonder that gun companies don’t 
find it pays to cater to the trapshooters, is it? 
No wonder that they don’t feel like engaging 
in a game which entails more special orders 
and more fussing and more returned guns for 
alteration, and more demands for guns as 
gifts for supposed influence, and guns at a 
high discount, than fifty thousand ordinary 
hunters would entail if they all bought guns 
at once. 

Yet the average trapshooter takes himself 
very seriously. You'd think his clan took in 
most of the nine million instead of the nine 
thousand. 

Thus far the 1923 registered averages show 
just one hundred trapshooters in the grand 
State of California, which is longer, wider, 
higher, lower, richer, poorer, hotter, colder 
and contains more people out to play than 
any other state in the Union. 1 can show you 
more people than this on one public golf 
links in Southern California any old Sunday 
morning. Of the noble hundred, 72 of them 
are in Southern California, leaving some 28 
registered gentlemen in the rest of the odd 
thousand miles of the length of California. 
And this is the most prosperous year the 
country has seen in ten years, wages, higher, 
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Total, $36,000 


The same amount of $36,000 has been paid 
in to the A T A or the old: Interstate Asso- 
ciation each year by those concerns interested 
in the game. 

If you will divide $36,000 by 9,059 you will 
get the pleasing answer of $3.97, which is 
what the manufacturers paid per head for 
every man who shot in a registered tourna- 
ment in 1922. 

They don’t enjoy it, don’t for a moment 
think that they approve of the present method 
ot running the game, or the present system 
which freezes out the man of average income, 
and which shows the grand total of one man 
for every thousand shotgun owners. 

The cold fact is that the game as at present 
played is monotonous, stupid, frightfully 
costly, utterly dissimilar to game shooting 
conditions, and appeals only to the man finan- 
cially well enough off to be able to afford 
other pleasures, which he is evidently finding 
preferable, judging by last year’s showing. 


The amateur gentlemen ought to keep in 
mind that any game or any business catering 
only to the financially well off is going to 
have hard sledding, there are not enough of 
’em. The motor car makers who went broke 
with the loudest bang last year or two were 
not the makers of the cars for the common 
people, they were the makers of cars for the 
wealthy—of which Lincoln and Locomobile 
offer the most brilliant examples. 

The amateurs are now in full charge, all 
the lies and alibies about the manufacturers 
are swept into the discard. Let’s see what 
they are going to do with the game. They’ve 
got to do something or it will cease to be. 

My own suggestions to them, as a person 
who has followed the trap game enough to 
know its weaknesses, are these: 


(Concluded on page 17) 
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CHAPTER XXIII 


MAKING AND SWAGING JACKETED 
BULLETS 


T IS not likely that one handloader in a 
[ snares ever will want to make his own 
jacketed bullets or will want to swage 
existing bullets, solid or jacketed, to odd di- 
ameters or shapes for purposes of his own. 
There are emergencies, however, in which 
such manufacture or swaging is desirable, and 
it perhaps is comforting to a shooter to re- 
flect that the work can be made, and done by 
hand, using only hand-made tools and such 
bullet components as may be obtained any- 
where under almost any circumstances. 
During the war it was proposed that the 
Modern-Bond Company furnish the bullet 
jackets and the dies in which lead cores might 
be swaged into them, as well as the necessary 
dies. This project was abandoned, however, 
because factory-made jacketed bullets became 
increasingly obtainable; and not only that, 
but their quality has reached such a high level 
that we riflemen are busy catching our col- 
lective shooting breath after our efforts to 
raise our skill to an equal level. Observe the 
present gilding metal jacketed bullets pro- 
duced by Frankford Arsenal. Observe the 
wonderful Lubaloy product of the Western 
Cartridge Company, now available in practi- 
cally all modern calibers. 
It can be taken as a promise, however, that 
should a scarcity of factory bullets ever again 
threaten us, Modern Bond and other manu- 
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facturers will offer shooters the formed jack- 
ets and the dies for hand-making bullets for 
full charge loading of modern high-power 
rifles. 

Meanwhile, the shooter with a rifle of odd 
caliber still may be unable to find any factory 
bullet to fit it properly. It may be a foreign 
rifle. It may be any rifle with abnormal bor- 
ing. Our American cartridge factories make 
bullets for every worth-while gun in sight, 
it seems, and a shooter should scan the prod- 
ucts of the factories with great care before 
deciding that his requirements are not in some 
unexpected way to be met from standard 
stock bullets listed in the catalogs or made 
experimentally. Some unusual combinations 
can be made to give excellent results. 

It is a big job to make jacketed bullets by 
hand, and not much less of a job to swage 
those already made. One’s time and expense 
must be disregarded, at least as compared 
with the costs involved in ordinary buying of 
factory ammunition or ordinary hand-loading. 
Despite this handicap a hundred or three hun- 
dred or five hundred can be made without 
prohibitive outlay, and such a number may 
help out wonderfully when no other source 
yields ammunition for the particular gun. 

Molds for lead cores can be obtained in a 
number of ways. Yankee Specialty Company 
and other loading tool makers will supply 
them, or they can be improvised easily by 
boring, reaming and polishing out old molds 
of smaller caliber. They can be made en- 
tirely new in a blacksmith shop by boring and 
polishing if necessary, since exactness is not 
so important in view of the later swaging 
which forms the slug true and concentric. 
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The molded slug of lead has the advantage 
over a cut slug that it is uniform in weight. 
It also can be cast with a point which tics into 
the final shape of the jacket, thus saving much 
Swaging, and tending toward greater accuracy 
in the final bullets. Wire of lead can be ob- 
tained in almost any desired diameter, how- 
ever, and one can cut this in lengths which 
will not vary more than three ‘or four grains 
in weight. To do so mark the sections with 
a knife edge by precise measuring. Cut down 
through these marks with a sharp knife or 
wood chisel and a mallet. 

Pure lead is most desirable for a beginner 
to use. Later on, alloys with higher melting 
point, containing two to five parts each of 
antimony and tin, may be used with advan- 
tage, particularly for cartridges giving very 
high celocities. 

The jackets may be made from a variety of 
commercial items. 1 have seen them made 
from empty fired cases of rim fire cartridges, 
and from such cases new and untired. The 
22s, the 25s, the 32s, 38s, 41s, 52s, and 56s and 
other rim fire cartridges on the market afford 
an extensive variety. I have seen them made 
from the ordinary brass cases of center-tire 
cartridges, both fired and new. And I have 
seen them made from copper tubing of va- 
rious thicknesses, notably from some tubing 
intended for an electrical purpose, having 
thin walls. 

One ingenious shooter melted the lead cores 
out of a lot of old jacketed bullets, then 
cleaned and swaged the jackets to his desired 
shape and diameter. 

The reader will observe a great variation in 
thickness of the foregoing proposed jacket 
materials. To get the right thickness is one 
of the very real problems. An examination 
of the jackets of our best factory bullets 
show thicknesses of ten one-thousandths of 
an inch, fifteen thousandths, twenty thou- 
sandths, and more. Western Lubaloy jackets 
opened as this is written were ten thousandths 
thick, which is all right for that wonderful 
alloy, but would be for makeshift material. 
It is likely that in factory practice the exact 
thickness of bullet jacket is a feature manipu- 
lated with a great deal of care in the efforts 
put forth to obtain bullets of maximum shoot- 
ing accuracy. The thickness would have to 
be regulated according to the hardness of the 
metal anyhow. 

In many instances a handloader will have 
to be satisfied with whatever material is avail- 
able to him, whether thick or thin. The cop- 
per cases of rim fire cartridges are usually 
very thin and soft. They will distort and 
tear in the swaging operations, and there is 
danger that they rupture and tear off the lead 
core inside them while passing up the gun 
barrel if subjected to excessive pressures. 

In this connection it is interesting and in- 
structive to observe the European factory 
practice in design of jacketed bullets. Most 
of our American bullets are intended to be 
groove diameter for any gun, at least, during 
the last three or four years. The English 
system calculates that the lands of the barrel 

(Concluded on page 19) 
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seven shooting members was dis- 
patched Lyons to compete in the 
International Free Rifle Championship. In 1922 a prelim- 
inary try-out was held for the team at which 32 shooters 
reported. In 1923, 16 preliminary try-outs were held in all 
parts of the country, and a team squad of 30 has been 
selected who want to train at Camp Perry preparatory to 
the final selection of a shooting team. Such, in brief, is the 
report of progress given by the N. R. A. on the selection of 
riflemen to represent the United States in the International 
Rifle shooting world. 

The hastily selected team of 1921 took the championship 
from the Swiss for the first time in almost two decades. 
The teams selected for the small try-out at Quantico in 1922 
retained the title, after a heart-breaking trip across Europe. 

With a team squad numbering as many as the entire turn- 
out at the try-outs of last year to select from, with none of 
the morale breaking experiences of the preceding two years 
to contend with, and with absolutely the best in the way of 
rifles and ammunition that an American team has ever been 
privileged to fire, the United States should, this year, clinch 
its victory in such an unmistakable manner that the disrup- 
tion of the Swiss morale, already far advanced from the 
successive defeats of 1921 and 1922, may be completed. 

The Free Rifle game with its highly specialized and high- 
priced equipment and artificial conditions is not one to ap- 
peal to the great body of present or potential American Rifle- 
men. The try-outs for this year, have, however, indicated 
unmistakably that there are a sufficient number of men in 
this country interested in the free rifle style of shooting to 
enable the United States, year after year, to select and build 
up teams which will be able to retain to this country the 
free rifle title:-—the only rifle championship that has beea 
seriously disputed by foreign riflemen in the past ten years. 


Adding Policemen 
to the List of Those 
Who Know How 

to Shoot 


The International I: 1921 a hastily selected team: of 


HE ignorance of the average 
police officer in the proper 
handling of his weapons have 
been topics of before break- 
fast and after dinner conversa- 
tion among American shooters and American criminals for 
years. A distinct trend has finally set toward the proper 


training of officers of the law in the one arm on which they 
can in final emergency depend for enforcement of the law. 
The surface has, as yet, been barely scratched, but the results 
beginning to show are most encouraging. _ 

For a number of years the police in Toledo, Philadelphia, 
and Detroit have been prominent figures on the Pistol Range 
at Perry. 


Last year a police high power rifle club was or- 
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ganized in New Orleans with a membership of over two 
hundred of the cifies blue-coats.. This spring thirty-six offi- 
cers in Hartford, Conn., affiliated with the N. R. A. as indi- 
vidual members. Just a few months ago the entire Boston 
police force affiliated in the form of twenty precinct rifle 
clubs. Now comes word that the police force in Toledo 
have constructed a Municipal Rifle and Pistol Range which 
will be used primarily for their own instruction, and the in- 
struction and practice of civilian rifle clubs, and secondarily 
for the training of any American in Toledo who is interested 
enough in the enforcement of the law and the preservation 
of the United States to want to learn to shoot. Toledo has 
set an example which may profitably be followed by the 
Department of Public Safety in every state in the Union, 
and it would appear that the atmosphere at Perry, which 
has turned many a luke-warm rifleman into a bug, has simil- 
arily inoculated the guardians of the law at Toledo. 
Finally we have evidence of a definite step forward in 
police marksmanship in the announcement that the New 
Jersey State Police will hold an inter-state police match at 
Sea Girt, New Jersey, immediately following the Sea Girt 
matches. The entire New Jersey State Police force affilited 
with the N. R. A. last year, and has shown unmistakable 
signs that it is their intention to take advantage of the service 
which the N. R. A. is able to render. This match, putting 
the matter of police practice squarely up to the state police 
organizations in Connecticut, New York, Pennsylvania, and 
Maryland will, without doubt, go far toward boosting the 
entire idea of police marksmanship, and Cofonel Schwarz- 
kopf, Superintendént of Police, andhis able assistant, Major 
Kimberling, deserve a foremost place in the ranks of men 
who realize that training in police marksmanship is fully as 
important to the nation as the training of the National Guard. 


HERE were forty-one sui- 

I cides in Berlin during the 

last week of June, ac- 
cording to police statistics. The figures available for the 
present month show that so far fifty-two people have taken 
their own lives. This number does not include persons 
found drowned. 

“Twenty-nine of the June suicides were traceable to trou- 
bles brought about by the present conditions of living; others 
—in several cases double suicides—were due to love trou- 
bles. The ages of the suicides ranged from sixteen to 
seventy-two. Firearms were not used in any of the cases; 
the prices of guns and pistols are prohibitive.”’ a 

It is also a fair inference that had these forty-one suicides 
desired the deaths of others than themselves, they would 
not have been deterred by the prohibitive price of firearms. 


Will Anti-Firearm Laws 
Stop Suicides? 
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ECENTLY I had the pleasure of listening 
to a straight from the shoulder talk by 
Col. Philip Van Cise. Col. Van Cise is the 
nationally known district attorney who has so 
recently taken to a cleaning the crooks ot 
ihe con ring of the city of Denver. He is a 
man in every sense. A real He Man who had 
the guts and the nerve to do what every 
other man had not dared to do. His words 
and actions prove that his idea of American- 
ism, of the Flag, is not the Dollar Sign. 
Money car not buy him, for if it could he 
would today be a rich man. And let no per- 
son say he is not a rich man, far richer than 
the tainted dollar could have made him, far 
richer than he himself may realize. His worth, 
his value can not be estimated in dollars. 
His richness is totaled in the words True Pa- 
triot, True Americanism. Does the city ol 
Denver realize the debt she owes to this man? 
















With the Rooseveltian example of Col. Van 
Cise in mind we are reminded of the power 
for good and true Americanism the N. R. A. 
has and which they should use. The N. R. A: 
is not merely a rifleman’s organization, a play- 
thing, but a nationally organized body which 
has the power to do a great patriotic good. 









Shall we allow the country to go over to 
the mercenary powers and the flag be changed 
to the dollar sign? Shall we sit quietly by 
and let the crooks and Reds gradually take us? 


No we cannot, we must not. For the-debt 
we owe our ancestors who have fought, died 
and are buried beneath the sods of the Nation 
we can not. We must sacrifice ourselves, our 
own possibilities for the present for the se- 
curity of the future. We must make the fight 
and win that we may be lowered into the 
grave knowing that our boys still have a 
country, our country and their country and 
the Flag. 

The past we know. The present is unset- 
tled. The future is a question. I am bound 
and determined that my boys shall live, fight 
and die, if necessary, under Old Glory. My 
flag and their flag. I owe it to them You 
Owe it to your own children or to those of a 
brother Yank. As a member of the N. R. A. 
what are you really, actually doing to insure 
this, our dearest and most cherished wish? 

The other day a jury at St. Joseph, Mich., 
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BEYOND THE DOLLAR SIGN 
An Editorial for White Americans 
By Allyn H. Tedmon 


hung on the trial of Wm. Z. Foster, one of 
the greatest enemies to Americanism in the 
U. S. A. today. He was again turned loose to 
continue his insidious plotting and planning 
for the downfall of our government. A cou- 
ple of the jurors stated thta they could find 
no evidence that he had violated the law. My 
God, what law do they refer to? The law of 
Red Russia? Certainly not the law of the 
United States of America. He did not violate 
the law. No, he simply tried to overthrow the 
government and is one of Red Russia’s So- 
viet envoys in our midst. Why shouldn’t he 
be free? He was only doing his duty—for 
the Reds. 

Friends of Foster put a bill through the 
lower house of the Wisconsin legislature, the 
purpose of which was to kill the National 
Guard of Wisconsin. The bill went through 
the House mind you, but thank heayens the 
Senate contained enough loyal men to kill it. 

The State of Colorado for the past number 
of years has enjoyed profound peace. No 
strikes, no uprisings by labor or other se 
The reason being that a state police forceghad 
been created and brought into being: *This 
arm of the law, this touch of the authority of 
the state had kept the disturbing elements in 
a protested restraint. Trained men, few in 
number, but trained to their duty, héld in 
check the elements who hated them, and the 
authority of the state which they represented. 
Yet with this fact acknowledged the people 
elected for Governor a man who promised to 
kill the Rangers, the state police force. And 
what’s worse he did it, and Colorado’ new 
again stands open to all men like Foster, and 
his ilk, to come in and foment trouble. 

Among the other things so dear to the Reds 
heart and that we may thank them for is, that 
they caused the Haymarket riot in Chicago. 
They assasinated President Wm. McKinley: 
They shot Col. Theodore Roosevelt. They 
dynamited the Times building in Los Angeles. 
They threw a bomb into a parade out on the 
coast and another killed a score of people in 
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Wall Street. 
another “great victory” at Herrin, the Herrin 


And last year they have won 


massacre, the blackest blot of all. Foster 
called it a victory and thanks to the jury ot 
St. Joseph, Mich., he is again at large. 

The Reds are insisting on the enforcement 
of the Sullivan law. They lobied the ant!- 
pistol bill into Congress and wept bitter tears 
when it sunk from sight in committee. 


The one thing | am most thankful for is 
that I am a Yankee. One of the old Ameri- 
cans as Chauncey Thomas calls us. Like he 
and many, many others my ancestors have, 
lived, worked, fought and died that this great 
Nation might exist. The honored names ana 
loyal deeds of Washingtcn and Roosevelt, the 
hallowed existence of the immortal Lincoln 
are our cherished heritages. Are we to lay 
quietly by and allow this insidious serpent to 
devour our birthright? 


We can make the preservation of this na- 
tion sure by setting an example and training 
our sons for their parts as future citizens. 
Our boys and girls must make the fight ot 
iomorrow. And it is up to us as citizens, as 
loyal Americans, to make absolutely sure that 
they will make that fight under the Stars and 
Stripes and not the Red flag of anarchy. 

Is yoyr membership in the N. R. A. merely 
the donation of $2, and the. opportunity of 
purchasing Federal arms and equipment? Is 
your rifle club. merely for ‘the pastime of 
rifle shooting? If these things be true, then 
in my mind the N. R. A. as an organization 
is not fulfilling its whole mission. To my 
mind our duty is broader; it is a nationally 
important mission. No rifle club should fail 
for something ‘to do or lack of interest. 
There is much to be done, and much to be 
done should be done by and through these 
rifle clubs and the individual members. Whats 
the use of learning to shoot if you don’t care 
what flag you are shooting under? The mere 
banging away at a bulls-eye eventually gets 
stale, but what of the important duty before 
us, why not have a committee at work on it 
and thus keep a real interest for winning a 


* real fight, a fight in the dark, and the possi- 


bility of doing a real lasting good. As I see 
it, ‘the duty is ours, as individual members 
and as am organization. We must not shirk 
it. We must perform it. What say you, men? 


These Reduced Rates 


AILROADS granted a reduced rate to 

Camp Perry last year, but there were not 
enough certificates turned in to enable the 
men and women holding the certificate to ob- 
tain a special fare home. Ample notice of 
the special fare has been given through the 
columns of this magazine, and by circular let- 
ters to all members of the Association and 
affiliated clubs, so that there should be no 
question but that the required 250 ceriificaies 
will be turned in this year. 

The important facts to bear in mind are 
that certificates may be obtained in any point 
where the one-way fare exceeds $0.67, that 
they may be obtained for all dependents of 
the shooter as well as for himself, and that 
there must be 250 certificates turned in in or- 
der for anyone to get the special rate home. 
The answer is for every person attending 
Camp Perry who can possibly take advantage 
of this rate to obtain certificates. Shooters 
living nearby will be inclined to think that it 
‘ is foolish to bother with one of these certifi- 
cates merely to save a few cents. They may 
be afraid that they will look cheap, but it 
must be borne in mind that there will be 
shooters at Camp from points as far distant 
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as Oregon and Florida who are depending on 
these special rates home, and they will not 
be able to get them unless 250 certificates are 
turned in. No matter where you live, get a 
certificate when you go to Camp. 


Police at Perry 


HERE should be some real rivalry at Perry 
this year outshadowing in its own circle 
the Infantry Marine Corps wrangle. There 
will be more policemen at Camp Perry for 
participation in the School of Instruction and 
Matches than have ever been before, and chief 
among the battlers will be those from Toledo 
and Buffalo, while three new outfits repre- 
senting the three corners of the United States 
will be on hand to add to the festivities. 
Portland, Oregon, is sending down a com- 
plete team. New Orleans, Louisiana, is send- 
ing two teams, and the Delaware and Hudson 
Railroad Police of New York State will send 
one or two teams. These, in addition, to nu- 
merous individual officers or Sergeant In- 
structors are being sent from various depart- 
ments. What has your Department of Public 
Safety done about it this year? If they 
haven’t done anything, now is the time to 
start getting them ready for next year. 


K!t CARSON, prince of frontier scouts, in bronze miniature, will be the 
trophy awarded in the Smali-Bore Wimbledon Match. This trophy 
is the gift of the Winchester Repeating Arms Company. 


The event calls for 20 record shots at 200 yards with any .22 caliber 


rim fire rifle. 
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THE PETERS TROPHY 


A handsome cup presented by the Peters Cart- 
ridge Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, for competition at 
the Annual Small-Bore Matches of the National 
Rifle Association. 


Awarded to the winner of the Individual Long 
Range Matéh, a competition calling for 20 shots 
at 175 yards. 


Final Try-outs 


OR the benefit of riflemen who are unable 

to attend the preliminary try-outs to be 
held in the various corps areas, another try- 
out will be held during the first week of 
the meeting at Camp Perry. Riflemen desir- 
ing to try for a chance on the team should 
report at Perry not later than Monday, Sep- 
tember 3d. Successful competitors in the 
Camp Perry try-outs will be assigned to the 
team squad in the same manner that men from 
the corps area try-outs have been assigned, 
and those who are successful in making the 
team will have their transportation refunded 
them by the N. R. A. 


Dewar Medals Received 


F THE American Small-Bore Team does not 

win the DeWar trophy this year the N. R. 
A. will be out a considerable sum of money, 
as the sterling silver medals for the winning 
team have been ordered and received from 
abroad so that they may be issued at Camp 
Perry just as soon as the announcement is 
made that the Americans have won. If Col. 
Stodters’ warriors come through again this 
year the N. R. A. of Great Britain will denote 
the medals but if we loose there will be noth- 
ing to do but pay for them. Small-boré 
shooters who appreciate service will have an 
opportunity to show it this year by winning 
the DeWar in their usual form. 
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American Heavy Calibre Rifles 
(Concluded from page 7) 


ford Arsenal No. 70 primer. Cartridge cases 
and soft point bullets with Lubaloy jackets 
can be obtained in any quantities from Griffin 
& Howe, the makers of the rifle. Reloading 
tools can be had from the Modern Bond Com- 
pany. 

So much for the cartridge. Now we come 
to the design of a rifle to use it. We had two 
excellent bolt actions available, the Spring- 
field for those who were members of the 
N. R. A. and the Mauser for those who are 
not. It seemed desirable that the completed 
rifle should weigh 9 pounds, as a lighter rifle 
would give uncomfortble recoil, and would 
probably be lacking in fine accuracy. This 
limited the weight and exterior dimensions of 
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servative Old English pattern to take away 
the plain appearance of the weapon. Every 
surface that would come line with the vision 
in aiming was neatly matter. Of course, as 
these were to be strictly made to order 
weapons, the owner would have certain ideas 
and dimensions of his own that he would 
want carried out, so latitude was left for these. 
In fact, while a large number of these rifles 
have already been made, no two are alike, 
although the general design, beauty, and effi- 
ciency persists through all. Each owner has 
ris own particular ideas as to sights, stock 
dimensions, checking, etc. In all this work 
I was most ably assisted by Mr. Seymour 
Friffin. He carried out every detail exactly 
as I wished it, and put into it.all his wonder- 
ful skill and handiwork. 


Each rifle produced by Griffin & Howe is 








the barrel. The design of the rifle really given a most thorough range test, both for 
represents the highest development in a proc- accuracy and to determine sight adjustment, 
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“IGF how they perform. At 200 yards no barrel 
has yet failed to average under 6-inch groups. 
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ess of evolution that has been going on in 
the United States since 1909, when our rifle- 
men first began to have rifles made to order 
in conformity with their own ideas. Thus 
the barrel bands represent the reversion of 
feeling against the dove-tail sight slots of our 
old machinelmade rifles, the stock can be 
traced back to the first Wundhammer design, 
over which, however, it is a great improve- 
ment, and the short rib represents the desire 
to get a barrel design which will lead the 
eye in quick aim without having a bad effect 
on the even expansion and vibration of the 
barrel. 

The very best material were specified every- 
where, and each minute detail was given spe- 
cial attention. For example, the trigger pull 
is exactly right—3% pounds with no suspicion 
of creep. The sights are correctly zeroed and 
marked. The gunsling is made just right, and 
is already softened with oil. The bolt and 
bearing surfaces of the mechanism are pol- 
ished so that they work “slick as grease.” 
Balance and beauty of outline were given 
more attention than has ever heretofore been 
devoted to a rifle. A special design of en- 


graving was drawn up which would be rich 
without being gaudy—just enough of the con- 


The makers claim a 6-inch group at 200 yards, 
but this is very conservative. Most of the 
rifles have gone between 4 and 5 inches. My 
own particular rifle, the barrel of which was 
simply picked out at random from the lot, 
and which was not tested until it was com- 
pletely made up for me, gave one group at 
100 yards measuring 1.62 inches, fired from 
muzzle and elbow rest with Lyman No. 103 
rear sight. These rifles have performed splen- 
didly under every condition. Ease of opera- 
tion is their big point, and is equal to that 
of a National Match Springfield that has been 
all tuned up for competition work. The rifle 
as produced is practically all ready to take 
into the game field, except of course for a 
little individual vertification of the sight ad- 
justment, which is always necessary with 
every weapon. 

A novice would characterize the recoil as 
“heavy.” A seasoned rifleman will not be 
bothered by it. It is about the same as that 
of a 7% pound, 12 gauge shotgun with stiff 
trap loads. If one fires much with it in the 
prone position a slight padding of the elbows 
and shoulder is desirable. I have fired the 
rifle as many as 50 rounds in a day without 
any padding, and have never had any indica- 
tion of bruise. It is most decidedly not a 
ro 
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boy’s rifle. It is a full grown man’s weapon 
for the larger game. 

At the present writing, this .400 rifle and 
cartridge, so far as 1 know, has not been tried 
on game. For such data we will have to wait 
until the end of the coming hunting season. 
That it will be a splendid killer is guaranteed 
by its characteristics. By carefully reviewing 
the work of a large number of English rifles 
of slightly lighter bullet, slightly smaller cali- 
ber, and slightly lower velocity, we can state 
that without doubt it will have excellent kill- 
ing power on all African game except ele- 
phant and buffalo in heavy cover, for which 
an elephant rifle is desirable. It should do 
excellent work on buffalo in fairly open coun- 
try, and it should be ideal for lion. I per- 
sonally believe that it has excess power for 
any American game, that even the .30-06 has 
excess power, but my correspondence shows 
that not all of my friends agree with me, and 
for these the .400 should prove ideal for moose 
and Alaskan brown bear—our heaviest game. 


The Trouble With The Trap 


Shooting Game 
(Concluded from page 12) 


1. Reduce the maximum allowed shot load 
to one ounce of shot. 

2. Require the gun to be held at the hip, 
not butt under the arm-pit level or any other 
easily fudged position, until the bird is thrown. 

3. Make 60 yards the minimum distance to 
which an unbroken bird must fly. 

4. Require that the elevation as well as the 
lateral angles be changed for each shot. 

5. Cut out the registered averages, which 
makes more pikers and short sports, and sore- 
heads over alleged local poor conditions than 
any other phase of the trap game. 

6. Give no prizes for longer than 50-bird 
races in interclub or club shoots. 

I fancy that these conditions may knock the 
spots off that grand old clay bird grinding 
game we are now bucking, make the sport a 
little more worth seeing, breaking a bird a 
little more of an accomplishment, let in the 
field guns and the smaller bore guns, decrease 
the cost per shot, and the number of birds 
necessary to have a little fun. 

Winchester is out with a “light trap load,” 
consisting of 24% dr. of bulk powder and 1 oz. 
of No. 8 shot. “It puts more shot into the 30- 
inch at 35 yards than the average trap load of 
1% oz. 7%, will break any decently made 
bird, has little recoil, and best of all, lists for 
$43.75 per thousand instead of $52.75 for the 
standard trap, which means, with the discounts, 
etc., a retail price of about 75c. per box on 
the Atlantic Coast. Young Virgil Richard 
broke 98 ex 100 with it not long ago, 16-yard 
rise. 

This is a step in the right direction. Why 
not keep on walking, even if we have to kill 
off a fewof these stiff-necked, hard boiled 
birds who wouldn’t change the dotting of one 
“1” in the sacred conditions of the badly fad- 
ing old trap game? Any game is better than 
a dead one. 
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Wakefield Opens 1923 Season 


(Concluded from page 2) 


Aug. 22, 1923. 
NO. 9—THE LOGAN MATCH (600 yds.) 


Entries 13 Prizes 
. M. Beckett, USMC 0 
L. Jennings, USMC 
. J. Doyle, USMC 
. L. Petroskey, USMC 
2nd Lieut. C. F. Crisp, USMC 
Cpl, S. P. Roberts, USMC 
Capt. M. B. Humphrey, USMC 
Pvt. H. L. Nason, USMC 
. Mar. Gun. C. A. Lloyd, USMC 
. Sgt. Edgar W. King, CAC 
. Sgt. William Brattin, Co. E, 10ist Inf 
. Pvt. Edward Muse, Co. E, 182nd Inf.. 
. Ist Sgt. N. Tillman, USMC 


CRIM Mm pope 


Aug. 22, 1923. 
NO. 10—THE BEACH MATCH (Snipers) 


Entries 8 Prizes 
Sgt. R. L. Jennings, USMC 50 
1st Sgt. N. Tillman, USMC 

Cy. Sgt. 

Cpl. S. P. 

Sgt. E. F. Molzhauer, 

Mar. Gun. O. Wiggs, USMC.. 

Pvt. E. Feury, USMC 

Cpl. W. W. Beckett, USMC 


ANPLS Ppp 


Aug. 22, 1923. 

NO. 15—THE COOLIDGE MATCH (300 yds.) 
40 Entries 

. Maj. C. Stanchfield, Ord. MNG 

. Sgt. Robert Castle, Co. F, 

. Capt. Wallace Darling, CAC, MNG 

. Lieut. James Tourtlott, Co. D, 182 Inf. 

. E. E. Hickey, Wakefield 

. Isaac Langille, Middlesex Rifle Club.... 


Aug. 22, 1923. 

NO. 17—MILITARY ORDER WORLD WAR 
MATCH (BulPs-eye at 500 yds.) 
Entries 
- Lieut. G. F. Nichols, CAC, USA 
Sgt. Robert Castle, Co. F, 10ist Inf.... 
A. S. Sprague, Wor. P & R Cl 
Cpl. Oscar Smith, CAC, USA 
Pvt. Frank Hume, Co. L, 182nd Inf.... 
. Capt. Wallace Darling, CAC, MNG 
Maj. W. S. Fulton, CAC, 


eres es 


See Aug. 22, 1923. 
Entries -5 Prizes 
. Sgt. Herbert Whittemore, Co. L, 101st Inf. 43 
. Egt. Clarence Landry, Co. F, 182nd Inf.. 41 
- Ist Sgt. J. C. Spraker, Co. L, 182nd Inf.. 38 
. Lieut. James Tourtlott, Co. D, 182nd Inf. 34 
. Geo, L. Cutting, Wor. P & R Club 


22. 1923. 
THE MARINE CORPS LONG "RANGE 


TROPHY MATCH (K) 
Two-Man Team at 600 and 1,000 yds. 
entries 2 Prizes 
600 100 ; 
1. 2nd Lieut. W. J. Scheyer, noe 
Capt. H. K. Pickett; USMC 91 92 183 


2. Capt. M. H. Parsons, a 
Jas. Wertzberger, CAC... 94 89 183 


INDIVIDUAL PISTOL MATCHES 

Match No. 1, Aug. 21, 1928—2 Prizes 

~<a. We J. Whaling, USMC.. 94 94 89 
R 


T 
- Pvt. H. C_ Walker, USMC.. 88 93 FA 
- Lt. C. H. Vogel, CAC, USA. 87 95 84 


Match No. 2, Aug. 21, 1928—2 Prizes 


R 8S 
92 86 
93 81 


T 
. Gy. Sgt. Leo Peters, USMC. 94 
. Pvt. H. C. Walker, USMC.. 93 


Match No. 8, Aug. 22, 1928—2 Prizes 
T R S Ag. 
. Pvt. Fred Krause, USMC... 91 94 82 267 


Aug. 21, 1928, Pistol Seen 3 Mateh—i5 Men 
. Marine Pistol Team No. 1 447 429 381 1257 


Aug. 22, 1923. 
Four-Man Team at 200-300 R & 600 
22 Entries 


1. US Marine Team H 
2. US Marine Team J 


2 Prizes 
200 300R 600 Ag 
180 191 187 558 
173 193 190 5:26 
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International Tryouts 
By C. B. Lister 


IFLE shooting entered on a new era in 
R the United States on the 13th of Au- 
gust, when the first nation-wide re- 
gional try-outs for the selection of an Ameri- 
can International Rifle team were held under 
the auspices of the National Rifle Associaiion, 
through the hearty co-operation of the War 
Department and Corps Area Commanders. In 
1921, an invitation was received by the NRA 
to send an American team to compete in the 
revived International Free Rifle Matches. It 
was necessary to select a team from marks- 
men of known ability, and dispatch them with- 
out preliminary training. 
In 1922, a team try-out was held at Quantico 
and was attended by 32 competitors. To say 


that 34 men have already been directed to re- 


port to Camp Perry for the actual Team Squad 
this year speaks volumes for the manner in 
which the free rifle game has been adopted by 
the American shooters. The free rifle sport 
is at best grafted onto the Americans’ shoot- 
ing intellect. At heart, they prefer the long 
range or rapid fire game, as it has been played 
in this country for years, but the Europeans 
were claiming the world’s championship with 
the free rifle without Americans in the com- 
petition. So there was nothing to be done 
but adopt the. European system and beat them 
at their own game. To those who are familiar 
with the heart-breaking experiences of the 
American team in 1921 and 1922, particularly 
in the latter year, it is known beyond the 
shadow of a doubt that nothing else except 
this will to win and beat the other fellow at 
his own game has been responsible for our 
two consecutive victories. So, having adopted 
the free rifle as an auxiliary to the service 
rifle and small-bore rifle, the American rifle- 
man is playing it in the only way that he 
knows how—with all his might—and the re- 
sults of the try-outs this year have developed 
a feeling of assurance that, barring adverse 
weather conditions, a new world’s record will 
be established by the American team for the 
Continental exponents of the free rifle to 
shoot at for a long time to come. 


There is a second phase to this year’s try- 
outs which must not be overlooked. The 
Olympic matches take place in France next 
year. It is true that- these matches include 
service rifle as well as free rifle events, but 
the Continental style of shooting predomi- 
nates, and on the basis of what the contes- 
tants in this year’s try-outs have learned, plus 
the interest that has been aroused in clubs all 
over the country, America is assured that in 
the 1924 Olympics her riflemen will as ably 
uphold the Colors as will the track and field 
athletes. Indeed, it is not expecting too much 
to think that the Americans may make a clean 
sweep of the rifle events on the Olympic pro- 
gram. 
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The successful candidates who have been 
ordered to Camp Perry for further training 
and selection are as follows: 


U. S. Army 

Captain A. R. Brian, 42nd Infantry 

Captain J. W. Thompson, Infantry 

Captain W. P. Waltz, Infantry 

Captain E. G. Lindroth, 2nd Infantry 

Captain J. P. Lyons, Infantry 

Captain T. F. Wessels, Infantry 

Captain C. W. Chalker, 38th Infantry 

ist Lt. A. D. Rothrock; 29th Infantry 

ist Lt. A. M. Siler, 16th Infantry 

Sgt. Frank loerger, 1. S. D. 

Pvt. ist Class, Dennis Fenton, 28th In- 
fantry 

Major J. K. Boles, Ames, lowa 

Major J. Plassmeyer, Fort Des Moines, 
member Cavalry Team Squad 

Captain F. J. Pearson, Inf., Fort Benning, 
Ga. 

Captain Fred Berger, 
Lewis, Wash. 

ist Lt. H. C. Barnes, Jr., C. A. C., Wake- 
field, Mass., member Coast Artillery 
Team Squad 


U. S. Navy 
Commander C. T. Osburn, U. S. N. 
Lt. Commander E. E. Wilson, U. S. N. 
Lt. Commander A. D. Denny, U. S. Marine 
Corps 
Captain J. Jackson 
Marine Gunner C. A. Lloyd 
Sergeant Morris Fisher 


National Guard 
Lt. Col, Milo D. Snyder, Ord. Dept. 
Indiana National Guard, Cromwell, Ind. 
Pvt. Joseph W. Crockett, D. C. National Gvard. 
East Falls Church, Va. 
Civilians 
Cc. T. Carney, Des Moines, lowa 
A. F. Goldsborough, 2136 Glenn Ave., 
Pasadena, Cal. a? 
E. N. Moor, Jr., 53 Page St., San Francisco, 
Cal. 
A. E. Smith, 393 Motor Route “A,” Sacra- 
mento, Cal. 
J. P. Becker, Dundas, Minn. 
C. V. Schmitt, 3601 Bryant Ave., 
apolis, Minn. 
Walter R. Stokes, Clifton Terrace, Wash- 
ington, D. ©. 
Lawrence Nuesslein, 1117 14th St., 
ington, D. C. 

An additional try-out will be held during 
the latter part of the first week at Camp, when 
additional men who were unable to attend 
poth the preliminary try-outs and the matches 
will have an opportunity to earn a place for 
themselves on the International Squad. Rifles 
will be available for issue to men who are 
not equipped with their own guns. 


Q. M. C., Camp 


Minne- 


Wash- 
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Smallbore Championships 
Closely Contested. 


N a series of the most closely contested vut- 

door small-bore matches in the history of 
the association, L. J. Corsa, New York City, 
emerged victor in the one hundred-yard indi- 
vidual championship in the N. R. A. Individual 
Championship, representing the aggregate 
scores of the fifty and one hundred yard 
events and in the Small-Bore Grand Aggre- 
gate covering the aggregate of the fifty and 
one hundred and two hundred yard matches. 
Corsa’s score in the one hundred yard indi- 
vidual was 396. It was equalled by Dr. Emil 
Schwegler of Janesville, Wisconsin, but the 
usual hard luck failed to follow Corsa in this 
event and he outranked Dr. Schwegler on the 
strength of the fact that the lowest shot in 
Corsa’s string was a nine, while the lowest -in 
Dr. Schwegler’s was an eight. The same two 
were at it in the individual championship. 
Corsa turned in 792 against Schwegler’s 791. 
In the small bore grand aggregate Dr. Schweg- 
ler dropped four points at two hundred yards 
while Corsa dropped but two. The latter’s 
aggregate being 890 and Dr. Schwegler 887. 
The two hundred yard individual champion- 
ship fell to Gabriel Ludvikson of Libby, Mon- 
tana, with a possible score which ranked pos- 
sibles turned in by J. R. Moser of Dayton, 
Ohio; Hugh Nelson of Pasadena, California; 
M. L. Bonta of Wilmington, Ohio; C. S. Neary 
of Bridgeport, Connecticut; D. W. Price of 
lowa City, lowa; E. F. Burkins of Wilmington, 
Delaware; L. Bonquois of New Orleans, La.; 
and Ben Schlagheck of Kings ‘Mills, Ohio; all 
of whom finished in the order given. The 
ranking in this match was established by the 
number of Vs made. 


The entry list in the individual small-bore 
matches was unusually heavy this year and 
materially indicates the steady ‘growth of the 
small-bore game in this country. 


Corsa used a BSA rifle with Fecker tele- 


Scope and Remington Palma ammunition ‘in 
all of the matches. Dr. Schwegler used a 
BSA rifle with US N.-R. A. ammunition and 
used the Winchester 5-A scope.’ ‘Ludvikson, 
in winning the 200-yard evént, used a Win- 
chester 52 with Precision ammunition, while 
the other eight possibles turned in showed a 
total of one Stevens, one Peterson Stevens, 
one Springfield, one Remington, and four 
Winchester 52s. Three of the competitors 
used US N. R. A. ammunition, two used Rem- 
ington Palma, one Precision 200, and one 
Peters tackhole and one unspecified. The 
high iron sight prize in this match was won 
by Mr. Bonquois, who fired the Winchester 
52 as issued and US N. R. A. ammunition. 


The official bulletin giving complete results 
will be mailed to all N. R. A. members. 


A tabulation of the winners in each event 
follows. 


MATCH NO. 4—100-YARD INDIVIDUAL 
L. J. Corsa, New York, N. Y. ....-...... 396 


Dr. Emil Schwegler, Janesville, Wis. .... 396 
H. C. Wood, LaJose, Pa. ..........--.0:. 394 
A. A. Kull, Janesville, Wis. ..........-+. 393 
C. E. Stodter, Washington, D.C. ........ 393 
John Beedle, Kings Mills, Ohio.......... 392, 
Stanislas L. Simard, Bridgeport, Conn.... 392 
Edward L. Crabb, Shoshoni, Wyd. ....... 31 
E. S. Hooe, Columbus, Ohio...., Haima 391 
ist Sgt. H. K. Mann, Camp Dix, N. J..... 391 
MATCH NO. 5—N. R. A. INDIVIDUAL 
CHAMPIONSHIP 
50 100 


yds. yds. Total 
L. J. Corsa, New York, N. Y. 396 396 792 
Dr. Emil Schwegler, Janes- 

SI IEE. nisi s adinaie «hoe 395 396 7% 
A. A. Kull, Janesville, Wis. 395 393 788 
T. K. Lee, Birmingham, Ala. 397 390 787 
H. A. Rich, Pasadena, Cal. 398 388 7386 
F. E. Border, West Bend, 

lowa 
G. L. Cutting, Worcester, 

LER era Foe 396 
Howard Clark, Kings Mills, 

NG Str Sxeitenaes ear 394 389 = 783 
E. L. Crabb, Shosheni, Wyo. 392 391 783 
C. E. Stodter, Washington, 


395 390 785 


388 734 


BU UNS ene ccecind a ecig +a oe 390 «= 393 733 
MATCH NO. 6—200-YARD INDIVIDUAL 
Gabriel Ludvikson, Libby, Montana...... 100 
J. R. Moser, Dayton, Ohio.............. 190 
J. R. Moser, Dayton, Ohio.............. 100 
Hugh Nelson, Pasadena, Cal. ........... 109 
M. L. Bonta, Wilmington, Ohio....-.... 100 
C. S. Neary, Bridgeport, Conn. ......... 100 
D. W. Price; lowa City, lowa........... 100 
E. F. Burkins, Wilmington, Del. ........ 100 
L. Bonquois, New Orleans, La. ......... 100 
Ben Schlagheck; Kings Mills, Ohio...... 100 
W. H. Sletzer, Cleveland, Ohio.......... 99 
MATCH NO. 7—SMALL-BORE AGGREGATE 

30 100 200 
yds. yds. yds. Total 
i. J. Corsa, New 
Wee Whe We. Sacco 396 §6©396 98 890 
Dr. Emil Schwegler, 
Janesville, Wis. ... 395 396 96 887 
F. E. Border, West 
Bend, Iowa ....... 395 390 99 884 
H. A. Rich, Pasadena, 
ls ‘Sercseee totic: 398 388 97 86883 
A. A. Kull, Janesville, 
4 ee yee 395 393 94 882 
E. L. Crabb, Shoshoni, 
WH Sonat teree sex 392 31 98 881 
T. K. Lee, Birming- 
| ep eae 397 390 94 881 
Curtis Liston, Johns- 
SOW FR ic S56. 391 390 99 880 
John Beedle, Kings 
Mills, Ohio ....... 391 = 3992 97 880 
PISTOL MATCH NO. 2—RAPID FIRE 
W. S. Maxwell, Los Angeles, Cal. ...... 526 
W. L. Darling, Boston, Mass. ........... 477 
William McNamee, Jacksonville, Fia. ... 455 
Norman M. Hill, Jacksonville, Fla. ...... 420 
T. B. Noble, Jr., Indianapolis, Ind. ...... 375 
Frank M. Hodges, Jacksonville, Flo. .... 348 
H. G. Doliman, Indianapolis, Ind. ........ 339 
S. D. Pagé, Jacksonville, Fla. ........... 325 
N. S. Bunting, Jacksonville, Fla. ........ 310 
F. C. Payne, Los Angeles, Cal. ......... 200 
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MAKING JACKETED BULLETS 


(Concluded from page 13) 


will displace a certain amount of jacket metal 
into the grooves, and that there will be a 
certain amount of. upsettage from gas pres- 
sure. The English designer logically uses a 
sub-caliber bullet having a soft, thin jacket 
to aid his expected happenings; while the 
American manufacturer logically employs a 
hard, thick jacket to hold his bullet in form 
and diameter as he loaded it. The hand- 
loader might well bear such practices in mind 
when determining what thickness of jackets 
he will use, and what final diameter his bul- 
lets shall be as he finishes his swage. He 
may need a swage two or three thousandths 
of an inch larger for hard, thick jackets th«n 
for soft, thin ones, to be fired in the sar gun. 

One gets deeply into consideratic: yet bul- 
let form and structure before he | es very 
far in this study. For instance, ihe mak- 
ing of soft-point bullets the a vunt of ex- 
posed lead tip must vary with che strength 
of the jacket. Lots of expose. tip in front 
of a thin jacket will cause th« bullet to fly 
to pieces on striking “hot butte.,” thus mak- 
ing it ineffective on any large gane. On the 
other hand, any tip less than thre ;-eighths of 
an inch will fail to mushroom much in game 
if driven through by a jacket of thick copper 
tubing. 

The velocity has a great deal to do with 
mushrooming action. At very high velocities 
obtaining within 100 yards of the muzzles of 
our best modern rifles the slightest opening 
in ‘the front of the bullets means good upset- 
tage. When the speed falls below 2,000 feet 
per second, however, there is another story. 
All these features must be taken into con- 
sideration by the bullet maker. 

One can hardly make as good bullets by 
hand as the factories give us, no matter how 
carefully we work. To insure accuracy in 
shooting, everything mentioned in former 


chapters regarding bullet balance, form, throat,’ 


fit, weight uniformity and the like must be 
applied. It is best to stick to standard shapes 
exactly. A change in length of bearing or in 


ogive may have serious effects on the pres- * 
sures it helps to generate, and on its accuracy: :* 
If desired, :boat-tail : 
bases may be swaged by hand, but to: do”so: 
multiplies the probabilities of getting the bul+:' 


and ranging ‘capacity. 


lets out of true form. The flat base- form is 
much simpler to fabricate well. 


The diameter should be correct:to within, 


half a thousandth, at the most. Good factory 
bullets vary about three ten-thousandths. 
Swages and dies wear rapidly beyond such 
a small tolerance. In the factories the life of 
a single die may be only two or three days, 
or only a couple of thousand operations 
through it. Its material must be the very 
best tool steel, and it must be tempered hard. 
The hand-loader attempting to make a swage 
will be confronted at once with difficulties in 
maintaining the fine dimensions through the 
tempering operation. Some steels will shrink; 
others will expand. Some tempering solu- 
tions will cause warping out of true. To cut 
the swage and ream and polish it exactly right 
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is hard enough, and one may become dis- 
couraged by ruining a few of his attempts. 

It is not my purpose here to tell how to 
make a swaging outfit. The best plan is to 
get in touch with a capable tool-maker, and 
allow him to aid in the designing in connec- 
tion with the equipment of his shop and the 
kind of steels available. In May. 15, 1920, is- 
sue of “Arms and The Man,” Mr. Charles W. 
Graham described at length a successful two- 
piece swage he made, giving drawings of the 
parts. In May, 1921, issue of “Outdoor Life,” 
“Bill” described another type of swage. Both 
should be obtained by anyone interested. 

Certain features are essential in any swag- 
ing outfit, no matter of what type. The 
reamer, which corresponds to a bullet cherry 
used by makers of bullet molds—the true 
shape of the bullet, point and all—will usually 
cut about two thousandths of an inch larger 
than its own true diameter. It must be made 
of drill steel rod, first shaped to the bullet 
form, and tempered, and finally honed sharp. 
Light blue ¢ “purple is the color usually em- 
ployed in dr ‘ving the temper. 

This reamc.* will cut a number of swage 
blocks. Since the latter wear quickly in use, 
it is usually best to have a number of them 
bored roughly, ready to be finished in a vise 
with the reamer when they are required. A 
shooter needing bullets of larger and smaller 
caliber can rebore and reream worn swages 
if he has a second reamer of larger caliber. 

The swage itself is made by drilling out 
the interior carefully until the cavity is with- 
in five or ten one-thousandths of an inch of 
the required dimensions, then applying the 
.reamer to make the finish cut. After that it 
is tempered, and later lapped out smooth and 
true. The driving punch must fit closely, to 
prevent films of lead from flowing up by its 
edges, and to insure true line of pressure. 

It takes careful workmanship to keep the 
bullet-point plunger concentric with the body 
of the swage cavity. It often draws out of 
true in the tempering. 

All pieces must be tempered hard through- 
out their length, to prevent upsettgae and 
bending. The swage should be tempered by 
a stream of water or oil through inside. 

The swage can be constructed to apply 
pressure from the bullet’s base or its point 
as required. Bullets of different lengths can 
be formed in one swage, although not quite 
so accurately as when a shoulder on the pres- 
sure plunger limits length and aids in secur- 
ing uniformity of weight. Full jacketed bul- 
lets, of course, should have their cores in- 
serted from the base, and a heavy base-crimp 
should complete them, leaving littie lead ex- 
posed. Soft-point bullets should have either 
solid bases—as the heads of rim-fire cases— 
or should have heavy base-crimps formed in 
a separate swage if tubing is used. Their 
points then can be closed to any form de- 
sired with one or more punches made for the 
purpose. -Hollow-point bullets .can be ob- 
tained in this way. 

If the core is not almost in its proper size 
and form, it had better be swaged roughly 
so in a separate die, or else cast so. One of 


the problems of the operation is to prevent 
sticking, stretching, distorting, and even tear- 
ing of the jacket when the compression is 
applied and when the formed bullet is re- 
moved. Some lubricant is necessary. Soap 
suds sometimes works well. A very thin oil 
made by mixing a teaspoonful of 3 in 1 in 
several times that quantity of gasoline and 
applied as sparingly as possible is better. 
Take the bullet out and turn it half way 
round when partly formed for finest results. 
The necessary force can be obtafned from a 
hammer, but a heavy vise or arbor press is 
better. It is surprising what light pressure 
on the handle will accomplish the purpose. 


“BIG GAME HUNTING’ 


Whelen’s Latest Boak 
Reviewed by J. R. Mattern 


TIRED man could walk three miles out 
of his way before supper with profit to 
get Major Whelen’s latest production. 

The woods and game subject is one in 
which this author will be new to many read- 
ers. His fresh approach has acconiplished a 
fine thing—-in a thin little volume of only 93 
pages he has lifted the essentials of this sub- 
ject cleaniy from the sea of discussions found 
in larger books. Its absorbing word-sketches 
of the real thing will charm any peison. Its 
concise woods lore and game-shooting lore 
will place the book on the permanent shelf 
of every reader, old hunter or amateur. 

The dedication of the book revals its trend 
and spirit. It is: “To the old time guides, 
like the wilderness, fast disappearing. They 
taught us both the romance and the joy of 
then open places.” In his foreford, Major 
Whelen explains how a textbook may shorten 
a hunter’s apprenticeship to old man Expe- 
rience, and mentions that this book deals with 
the hunting of big game for sport on the 
continent of North America. 


The book is made unique and invaluable 
by Major Whelen’s own particular vigorous 
common-sense angle of view and his charac- 
teristic expression of exceptionally sane opin- 
ion. No other book will take its place. Tor 
one, I do not believe that the author yet 
guesses what a gem he has been lucky enough 
to assemble from his wealth of observation 
and experience of thirty years and longer. 

I have never read anything which goes 
more directly right to the heart of the matter 
in hand. In consequence the book is brief. 
It is quickly read. easily digested, strikingly 
convincing. It rounds out its subject well 
because of the author’s remarkable faculty 
of selecting the important things—for placing 
the emphasis where it is found in reality. He 
knows what actually matters in the big woods 
and what is mere talk. 


The discussion of footwear is an example 
of the sanity which marks the book. Old out- 
doormen know that designs of most of our 
modern shoes are simply crazy. They handi- 
cap or absolutely disqualify hunters afield. 
Beginners often do not know this. The au- 
thor says that “I know of but one last that is 
correct, and none others that are even good,” 
and proceeds to tell exactly what shoe to get 
and how to arrange it sensibly for all_condi- 
tions, even illustrating the correct types with 
diagrams of his own drawing. He is so right 
in his conclusions that there is nothing much 
more to be said. 

Striking bits of Major Whelen’s own wil- 
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derness experience are a feature of the whole 
book. They are told so vividly you can see 
them happening to yourself, and the scenes 
described cling in your memcry as though 
they were adventures of your own—all of 
which constitutes a lucid and pleasant way of 
teaching us what to expect when in the woods 
after any ceratin game. 

“Big Game Hunting” covers a hunter’s phy- 
sical preparation for the trip, his clothing, 
footwear, belts, rucksacks, pockets, binoculars 
and guns. A table of rifle-accuracy ranges is 
included which is unlike any I have seen be. 
fore. Hunting countries and guides are dis. 
cussed; the unusual things wholly necessary 
but often left to chance. It is, gospel, and 
certainly “inside dope.” 

Woods hunting in general is covered sanely 
and soundly, and here many hunters will find 
the reasons for their own failures to mange 
the wind and scent and to forecast the move- 
ments of game. Special notes on habits and 
nature of deer, bear, moose, elk, caribou, 
mountain sheep and ggats, each separately, 
make up two-thirds of the book. And perhaps 
first of all in interest are a dozen photographs 
made on hunting trips and half a dozen draw- 
ings by the Major showing the tracks of each 
species, with accompanying notes on distin- 
guishing males from females and other im- 
portant facts. Finally, there is a check list 
of supplies for hunters, compiled from notes 
made about campfires at the ends of long 
trails. 

Books are like thoroughbreds—a noteworthy 
genesis is required to produce an outstanding 
specimen. The Red Gods were making strong 
medicine when the author for this book was 
chosen. Major Townsend Whelen is much 
more than one of our foremost riflemen. Back 
of all his shooting is the idea of its practical 
use in war or woods. He is a scientific ob- 
server with unusual facilities at his command. 
His house is full of skins, skulls and heads 
obtained on many a hunt. 

A remark in a story printed a few years 
ago in Outdoor Life magazine concerning a 
hunt in New Brunswick shows us the hunter- 
author. “We crossed the bridge over the 
Tobique at Riley Brook, walked up the hill a 
piece, climbed over a fence, and at once were 
lost in a trackless wilderness of birch and 
balsam. We emerged three weeks later float- 
ing down the Tobique River on a raft of logs 
loaded down to the water’s edge with tro- 
phies.” 

_He has lived for more than a month in the 
big woods without a crumb of civilized grub 
and most of his equipment lost. He has 
hunted in Central America, Texas, New Bruns- ’ 
wick, New York, Maine and Pennsylvania, 
California and Montana, British Columbia and 
Alberta. He notches his gun stock for species 
of game and not for individual heads. He is 
that rarity now-adays, a man who can be com- 
fortable in the woods, and effective in the 
woods, and rarer still, a man on whom shoot- 
ing does not seem to pall. 

The book is neither game-hog manuel nor 
radical non-killer propaganda. It looks on 
hunting as just one of the lures which entice 
a person into the clean, unspoiled wilderness. 
“I value the many hours | have spent study- 
ing game, far more than the actual killing.” 
the author Says, and continues: “And yet 
there is something about the fine trophies on 
my walls that fills a niche that nothing else 
can occupy. They seem above all else to 
prove that it was really so, that it was a man’s 
game, and that I played it Successfully in a 
man’s way.” 

Yes, the thin little volume is the one to buy 
first, whether you seek to brush up for 3 
forthcoming hunt or only want a bit of the 
“kick” from the wilderness by proxy. 
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Hints to Club Officers 


Receipt and Care of Club Equipment. 


By Col. C. E. Stodter 


tant that the shipping tickets for property 

eceived by the club be signed properly 
and sent in to this office. Much time and 
correspondence is now required in order to 
get these shipping tickets and to keep the 
property accounts up to date. In some cases 
it has required correspondence extending 
from over six months to a year in order to 
settle the property accounts of the club. It 
club officers will use more care in this re- 
spect it will help this office to give better 
service and take more prompt action on regui- 
citions and sales. Having received the prop- 
erty, the next problem is storage and care. 
The property issued to rifle clubs has cost 
the Government a considerable amount ot 
money and the club is responsible that proper 
care is taken of it. All property should be 
Stored in a dry, secure place where there is 


Ae STATED in my last article, it is impor- 


little danger of fire. It is important that am- * 


munition should not be subjected to extreme 
heat or moisture. 

On unpacking the rifles they will be found 
lo be smeared with heavy grease called cos- 
mic. This is used as a preventative against 
corrosion. Cleaning rods and cleaning mate- 
tials are not supplied as a free issue to rifle 
clubs, therefore the clubs should be providea 
with these articles. The surplus grease 
should be wiped off the outside of the rile. 
The bolt taken out, the firing pin withdrawn 
from the bolt and wiped clean and oiled with 
a thin oil like 3 in 1. If heavy grease is left 
in the bolt it is likely to cause misfires. The 
bore of the rifle should be wiped out by 
means of cleaning patches on the end of the 
cleaning rod. Inspect the bores of the rifles 
'o see if they are in good condition. They 
should be free from rust, pits or metal foul- 
ing. If a supply of cosmic or heavy grease 
's not on hand, save the patches which you 
have used in cleaning the bore for use in 
‘gain covering the entire surface with a film 
of grease. All the metal parts of the rifle 
should be protected by wiping them with a 
treasy cloth and care should be taken to avoid 
landling them with the bare hand, as this 
wSually causes rust. Remember that the club 
is held responsible for any damage to the 
rifles and other material not caused by ordi- 
tary wear or by proper use. Clubs have been 
‘equired to pay considerable sums for the 
tepair of arms turned in by them because they 
have not been properly cared for. It is gen- 
trally the duty of the executive officer to 
lake care of the property and the range of the 
‘lub, however, some of this work, if it is de- 
sirable, can be turned over to the secretary 
& some other officer of the club. 


The supplies issued to the club are for the 
use of the entire club and should not be is- 
sued out to individual members, except when 
used on the range. The club is entitled to 
120 rounds of .30 caliber ammunition per 
member. This does not mean that each mem- 
ber is entitled to draw his. 120 rounds from 
the executive officer and take it home with 
him. He is entitled to use the ammunition on 
the range and if some of the club members 
do not attend range practice there is no ob- 
jection to the use of the surplus ammunition 
by other members who are more active. It is 
realized that two rifles are not sufficient to 
keep an active club of twenty or more mem- 
bers busy, but the appropriations made by 
Congress for several years have been so small 
that it has been impossible to secure a sufli- 
cient quantity of rifles and other target ma- 
terial to make larger issues to clubs. It is 
thought that the supplies issued are sufficient 
to start the club going, and as the club mem- 
bers develop skill and become interested in 
the game they usually wish to become the 
owners of rifles as it is much more satifac- 
tory to own a rifle than to shoot one which is 
used by several other members. A the club 
rifles are used by many different perscns, 
great care is required to keep them in good 
condition. Some officer of the club, prefer- 
ably the executive officer, as stated above, 
should be responsible for the care of the 
property and it should be his duty to see that 
the rifles are properly cleaned and properly 
prepared for storage after each day’s shooting. 

Rifles are rendered unserviceable by erosion 
andand corrosion. Erosion is the burning 
away of the metal by the powder gases, while 
corrosion is simply rust. Rifles can be fired 
many thousand rounds before rendered un- 
serviceable on account of erosion. Corrosion 
is due principally to the acid residue from the 
primer. This primer residue can be dissolved 
by using water, therefore the best method ot 
cleaning the rifle is to pour several quarts of 
water, preferably hot, through the barrel as 
soon as practicable after firing. This can best 
be done by having a funnel provided with a 
tip which fits closely into the chamber of the 
rifle. This can be made by cutting off the 
head of an empty cartridge case, also cutting 
it off at the shoulder and coldering into this 
a copper or brass tube of sufficient length to 
clear the end of the receiver and having a 
small funnel attached to the end. The rifle 
can be held or placed in a rack muzzle down, 
the funnel with tube inserted in the chamber 
and water poured through the bore. It maybe 
necessary to use a brass wire brush to remove 
all powder fouling. Usually this can be wiped 
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out in drying the bore. If a sticky residue 
remains in the bore after the use of the water, 
it can be removed with any of the commer- 
cial powder solvents. After using water the 
bore of the rifle should be wiped thoroughly 
dry with several dry cleaning ptaches. If 
powder solvent is used, it should also be 
wiped out and not allowed to remain in the 
rifle. After cleaning, the bore should be 
thoroughly smeared with cosmic or some other 
gun grease. All grease should be wiped out 
of the bore and chamber before firing. If 
metal fouling is observed after cleaning, an 
ammonia solution should be used. This 
should be used only by the officer whose duty 
it is to care for the rifles or by some one 
thoroughly acquainted with its use. The in- 
struction for the use of metal fouling solu- 
tion is given in “Riflle Marksmanship,” a copy 
of this publication should be on hand in every 
rifle club. It can be purchased from this 
office or from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, D. C., for thirty-five cents a copy. The 
ammonia solution should be made by a loca! 
druggist, as in this way it can be secured in 
fresh condition. It should never be used in 
a rifle that is warm from firing. It should 
never be left in the rifle longer than the pre- 
scribed time, it should never be used a second 
time, and should not be used after it is more 
than thirty days old. If the first application 
does not remove the metal fouling, pour it 
out of the barrel, wash the barrel with water 
and put in a second dose. After using the 
barrel should be washed out with water to 
remove all traces of ammonia solution, as this 
will cause rapid rusting if allowed to dry on 
the steel. 

Ammunition is packed in wooden boxes 
which have zinc or tin linings and these 
should not be opened except as the ammuni- 
tion is used. On account of exposure to the 
weather, the outdoor carriers will require 
occasional attention. They should be kept 
painted and the movable parts should be oiled 
and kept free from rust. The wooden target 
frames should not be left on the carriers 
after firing unless the whole carrier with 
frame can be covered and protected from 
the weather. If the target carrier is placed in 
a pit, it may be practicable to make a cover 
in the form of a trap door with sloping water 
tight roof so to protect the entire pit and 
the carrier from the rain. 

If there is a change in the club officials, the 
old officers should turn over all property and 
records to the new officers, taking a receipt 
for the same, and the new officers should 
make a careful inspection of the property to 
ascertain its condition. When club property 
becomes unserviceable through the wearing or 
breaking of parts the club should purchase 
the necessary parts to make repairs. If rifles 
become unserviceable on account of the lack 
of accuracy due to long use, they may be 
turned in to an arsenal, by first making ap- 
plication to this office, and new rifles issuea 
to the club. 

In preparing rifles for shipment they should 
be thoroughly cleaned and greased with cos- 
mic or some other heavy gun grease and then 
carefully packed. Several clubs have been 
compelled to pay considerable sums for the 
repair of rifles which they have turned in 
because they arrived in a rusty condition, 
showing that they were not properly pre- 
pared for shipment. 

In turning in property care should be taken 
that all property is complete and without 
missing parts. Shipping tickets should be 
made out according to instructions furnished 
from this office. 
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A free service to target, big game and field shots, all questions 


being answered directly by mail. 


Rifles and big game hunting: Maj. Townsend Whelen. 
Pistols and Revolvers: Maj. J. S. Hatcher. 
Shotgun andField Shooting: Capt. Charles Askins. 


Every care is used in collecting data for questions submitted, 
but no responsibility is assumed for any accidents which may 


occur. 
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HOW TO USE THE DOPE BAG 


By observing a few simple rules, shooters 
who desire to use The Dope Bag can mate. 
rially contribute to more prompt and efficient 
service; also such cooperation will assist the 
editors in handling the great volume of cor. 
respondence. 


The Dope Bag is intended to be a source of 
information not readily avaiiable to the aver- 
age shot. Therefore, before writing, consult 
the various catalogues and ballistic tables pub- 
lished by manufacturers. Much information 
can be obtained from them as well as from 
standard books and publications of the N. R. A. 


lf these publications do not fully answe 
the question, write to The Dope Bag, marking 
your letter for the attention of the editor in 
whose field the query falls; and applying to 
the Director of Civilian Marksmanship—not 
the Dope Bag—on arms and ammunition 
available for sale andthe prices on same. It 
is impracticable to refer letters around. 


Write legibly on one side of paper only and 
sign name and address legibly. Almost every 
mail contains letters that can not be deci 
phered and hence can not be answered. 








Wartime Cartridges Cases- 


A Correction 
By Townsend Whelen 


HE caution on the above-mentioned sub- 

ject which appeared in the July first number 

of The American Rifleman was not worded 
as clearly as it should have been, and a miscon- 
ception has arisen as to its meaning which it is 
desired to correct. It was not intended at all 
to convey the impression that loaded war time 
ammunition was at all unsafe or unreliable. 
Quite the contrary, this ammunition is perfectly 
safe and reliable, and not the slightest appre- 
hension need be felt in its use. Every lot of 
this ammunition, and of peace time ammunition 
as well, is annually submitted to a most careful 
and thorough surveillance test by the Ordnance 
Department. The components, including the 
powder, are critically examined, and the ammu- 
nition as a whole is tested for pressure, veloc- 
ity, and accuracy, and any lots which show de- 
terioration are withdrawn from issue and stock, 
and are salvaged. As a matter of fact, dete- 
rioration, if it does occur consists of some such 
defect as' split necks of the cases, which does 
not render the ammunition unsafe, but simply 
unsatisfactory. I should like to make it clearly 
understood that any ammunition issued by the 
Ordnance Department of the Army, or sold to 
members of the National Rifle Association by 
the Director of Civilian Marksmanship is per- 
fectly safe and perfectly reliable for use in. the 
weapon for which it is intended. As to the suit- 
ability and reliability of this ammunition manu- 


factured during the past war, we have only to 
examine the reports of small arms firing of the 
Army for the past two years. These reports 
show that never before have so large a propor- 
tion of the men firing qualified in marksman- 
ship. In a great many organizations over 90 
per cent have qualified as marksmen or better. 
Throughout the Regular Army the percentage 
qualified is very markedly superior to that per- 
taining before the war, and in every case war- 
time ammunition has been used. 


What it was intended to convey by the cau- 
tion was that it is unwise for riflemen to reload 
the fired cartridge cases of wartime ammuni- 
tion with those heavy and maximum charges 
that have been recommended by some in recent 
years. I refer particularly to charges with 
heavy bullets giving a mean pressure of up- 
wards of 53,000 pounds per square inch. I have 
never personally recommended these charges, 
but I know that in many localities riflemen are 
reloading fired cases with them quite exten- 
sively. The Ordnance Department has not for 
many years reloaded any fired cases with the 
service charge. While these fired wartime cases 
in good condition will be safe when properly 
reloaded with charges giving the service pres- 
sures which run from 48,000 to 50,000 pounds, 
such cases should not be reloaded with charges 
giving mean pressures in excess of these figures. 





THOSE 22 CALIBER TESTS 


HAT ammunition showed the best in the 
recent Government tests for the .22 caliber 
rim-fire Springfield? 
Where can gunsmithi tools be bought? 
What is the meaning of the stamped letter or 
mark on muzzle end of Springfield .30-06 where 
barrel is crowned? Is it ever put on .22 caliber 
rim-fire Springfield? oe 
Please mention the scopes that would bé good 
for stationary shots on a .22 Springfield. for 
squirrels. y 
Define monocular for rifle. 


Is the Spring Scope as good as the Stevens | 


three-power? 
E. A. H., Knightstown, Ind. 

Answer (by Maj. Whelen):. Recent tests of 
the .22 caliber Springfield rifie at Aberdeen Prov- 
ing Ground were not conclusive. They seemed 
to confirm what was already known, namely, 
that each rifie had one particular make of am- 
munition with which it did its best 

that the rifleman must still 

to determine what make suits his own rifle best. 


It is impossible to state which is the most 
suitable .22 caliber Long Rifle Cartridge to use 
in the .22 caliber Springfield rifle, because dif- 
ferent rifles give quite different results with 
each make of ammunition, and an actual trial 
with each make and lot is necessary to deter- 
mine which does the best work in a particular 
barrel. This also pertains to all makes of .22 
caliber rifles, 

This matter of selection of ammunition is 
more important than most riflemen believe. 
Moreover, the lot of ammunition is just as im- 
portant as the make. For example, a man may 
purchase 500 rounds of a certain make of cart- 
ridge and they shoot finely in his rifle, averaging 
2%-inch groups at 100 yards. He uses these 
up and buys 500 rounds more, and this lot 
shoots rotten, averaging around 6 inches at 100 
yards, because his second lot came from another 
case, made on another machine on another day. 
This is no exaggeration—it happens often. 

About the only safe way is to purchase 100 
rounds of a certain make from a , try 
them out at 100 yards with a steady sandbag 
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rest. If they prove accurate (2% inches or les 
at 100 yards) go back to the dealer and get 
1,000 rounds from the same case the 100 rounds 
came from. 

In a hunt for the most accurate ammunitia 
for small bore shooting the rifleman should con- 
fine his search to the following brands of 2 
caliber Long Rifle Cartridges: 

United States Cartridge Company—N. R.A 

Winchester Repeating Arms Company—Pre- 
cision 200. 

Remington Arms Co.—Palma. 

Peters Cartridge Company—Outdoor Tack- 
hole. 

Western Cartridge Company—Marksman. 

The figures and letters on the muzzle of the 
Springfield rifie refer to the arsenal at which it 
was made and the month and year in which 
the barrel was made. 

You will find the Winchester Type A-5 power 
telescope sight, and the Fecker telescopes of 
less than 6 power are excellent for target shoot- 
ing and squirrel and woodchuck shooting. They 
should be mounted with Winchester mountings 
and No. 2 rear mount. 

I have never heard of a monocular for 4 

rifle. A monocular is a field glass, usually 4 
prism glass, with but one barrel or telescope. 
Really it is a shortened telescope. 
_ The Spring Scope will not take the place of4 
good telescope. It gives a little better defini- 
tion on a target than ordinary metallic sights, 
but is useless for target shooting, as one can 
only define with it against white objects (like 
the white of a target, or against the light of 
the sky). 


A DOUBLE RIFLE 


HAVE ordered a double-barreled hammer 
less 12-gauge shotgun, with single trigge- 
Why can not I have an extra pair of bar- 
rels made to fit this frame and chambered 
rifled for the 30-30 or 30-40 cartridge? It seems 
to me that the action is surely strong @ 
and the accuracy should be good enough 
snap-shooting. Please advise me if this would 
be practical. I have never heard of this 
done and would like to know why. 
I have just ordered a Russian rifie and 100 
cartridges from the D. C. M. I know 
about this rifie’ Is it capable of being ff 
modelled and made about two pounds lighter: 
Is it accurate enough to be bothered with—I 
mean converted? - 
‘ In order to telieve the monotony of stra 
target shooting, we have been using tin pit 
thrown rather high in the sir. one 
to another, the shooter standing 50 vards from 
the firing. or “throwing” points. With a 
practice it is not difficult to get five s 
and creates a lot of enthusiasm. 
H. H., Dubuque, lowe 


Answer (by Maj. Whelen): The making o% 
double-barreled rifie is a real art. A high & 
gree of skill is required in the manufacture, an@ 
lame. = a of the two bat 
rels so ey shoot together. 
barreled rifles have never been satisfactorily 
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made in America, partly because there is no 
demand for them in this country, the accuracy 
they are capable of being not quite good enough 
for the ranges at which we frequently have to 
kill our game. Also, the price is against them. 
Poor or cheap double-barreled rifles are worth- 
less, often unsafe, and unless the sportsman is 
prepared to pay the price asked by the best 
makers who are the only ones who have really 
developed the art of manufacture and adjust- 
ment, he had better stick to a magazine or 
single-shot rifle, 

While the Germans have made a large num- 
ber of double rifles, quite generally they do not 
pay enough attention to the adjustment, and as 
likely as not their barrels will shoot two feet or 
more apart at 200 yards, and each barrel may 
give a group as large as a foot at that distance. 
The art has been brought to a satisfactory state 
only among half a dozen British gunmakers. I 
would recommend particularly James Purdy and 
Sons, Audley House, South Audley Street, Lon- 
don, W. 1, or Holland and Holland, Ltd., 98 
New Bond Street, London, W. 1. They are the 
best makers of double rifles in the world. They 
charge around $600, making the price in the 
United States around $1,000. This is for Eng- 
lish cartridges. For American cartridges a great 
deal of development work, and new tools would 
have to be made, and the price would probably 
be at least $250 more. 


Relative to using rifle barrels and shotgun 
barrels on the same stock and action, this is 
entirely practicable provided that the action be 
made with this in view. Double actions for use 
with rifle barrels are made very much stronger 
than purely shotgun actions. They are gener- 
ally have Purdy side clips, and tripple bolts, 
and are smaller than shotgun actions. If one 
is going to combine shotgun and rifle it would 
be better to have the shotgun barrels 20-gauge, 
then the rifle barrels would not havé to be so 
large at the breech. Anyway, to make a 20- 
gauge action strong enough for high power rifle 
barrels would probably necessitate a new forg- 
ing and special hand work throughout, and I 
imagine that a conservative estimate for a gun 
with two sets of barrels, 20-gauge and .303 Brit- 
ish would be $1,000 in England, or for the .30-30 
or .30-40 cartridge $1,250. 


The Russian rifle and its ammunition will 
probably give them 8 to 12-inch groups at 200 
yards from machine rest, but owing to the 
very crude sights it will be difficult for the 
marksman to do so well. I know of no satis- 
factory American sights for this rifle. The long 
fore-end can be cut off to sporting length and 
the rifle thus lightened a little. It is hard to 
get pleasing lines out of the crude military stock 

Your match at thrown pie plates is quite 
unique. I should think it would prove very in- 
teresting and exciting, and should be fine prac- 
tice for snap shooting. 


GAME GETTERS 


ILL appreciate it very much if you will 

give me your opinion regarding the ser- 

viceability of the combination arm “Mar- 
ble Gamegetter” : 


(1) What is the accuracy of the 22, with the 
sights furnished? 


(2) What is the accuracy and effective range 
of the ball cartridge? At this effective range 
what would be the largest game it could be 
satisfactorily used on? 

(3) What is the effective range of the shot 
cartridge; would it be satisfactory for pheasants 
or grouse for quick shooting along fire lines? 


From data at hand I believe the 15-inch bar- 
rel would be best all around length and would 
ask you to base the answer to the above on this 
length with any comments you would make re- 
garding other lengths. 

My proposition is to carry this arm in con- 
fection with my Springfield when in Pennsyl- 
vania woods during the big game season, using 
it particularly in the evenings when returning 
along the fire lines for birds; and during the 
winter and summer seasons using the 22 for 


Practiec work. 
M. C. G., Erie, Pa. 


Answer (by Maj. Whelen): I have one of the 
Game Getter Guns with 12-inch barrel. I have 
used it a lot, but only with the .22 caliber bar- 
rel. I find that I can quite regularly keep ten 
consecutive shots in an inch circle at 25 yards 
with it, shooting from extemporized rest. The 
Weapon is undoubtedly more accurate than this, 
the difficulty being in getting a uniform aim for 
every shot ith the rather short sight radius. 


I regret to say that I have never tried the 
shot barrel of the gun, either with the ball or 
the shot cartridge, so I can therefore only refer 
you to the information thereon in the ‘ble 
feneral catalogue. 

I eee ania > a a a or 

your cular p -ine rre 
will undoubtedly give slightly superior results 
to a 12-inch barrel, but on the other hand it 
will be slightly more awkward to carry. 
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GUNS FOR PUMA AND MULE DEER 


AM arranging an outfit for collecting Puma 

and Mule Deer in the mountains of southern 
“Utah for the Brooklyn Museum. From read- 
ing your interesting book on the American rifle 
and having heard that on your recent trip you 
experimented with newly developed ammunition, 
I would like to inquire, if you will be kind 
enough to advise me on what you believe to be 
the best cartridge for the Springfield rifle to be 
used in collecting the specimens mentioned 
above, 

I am just a reasonably good shot and being 
a taxidermist, know about where to place the 
bullets. It is essential in killing specimens for 
our purpose that the skins should not be torn 
up too much, which is often the case with some 
of the modern high-power loads. Mr. Riggs, of 
the Western Cartridge Company, advised me to 
take the matter up with you. 


_ R. H. R., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Answer (by Maj. Whelen): On such game as 
puma and mule deer the various high velocity, 
expanding bullet cartridges for the Springfield 
with velocities around 2700 f. s., are quite de- 
structive of tissue and skin. The bullet has 
quite an explosive effect, and frequently the 
point of exit of the bullet is five or six inches 
in diameter. 


I would rather recommend the .30 caliber 
Model -1906 Springfield sporting ammunition 
loaded with 220-grain soft-point bullet, being 
more satisfactory for your purpose. It has 
ample power, and the trajectory is plenty flat 
enough for your purpose. Even this ammuni- 
tion is rather of excessive power for the game 
mentioned, and will give a hole of exit usually 
about two inches in diameter. Should you so 
desire I imagine that any of the cartridge 
company could load you special ammunition 
with this bullet (220 grains soft-point) to give 
about 2000 f. s. muzzle velocity, which would 
be almost ideal for your purpose. But really 
I do not think you will have much fault to find 
with the regular factory 220-grain load. 


THE SWISS STRAIGHT PULL 


HAVE read your article in the Arms and 
the Man where you said that you had chrono- 
graphed. Several kind of foreign ammuni- 
tion in their respective rifles. I would like to 
know how the Swiss come out, and also if you 
still have the empty shells, if so, would you sell 
them, and how much, as I have one of these 
rifles but can not get ammunition and have only 
10 shells, which I reload many times and are 
about to give out. It is the 1911 model. 
Cc. D. M., Seattle, Wash. 
Answer (by Maj. Whelen): The following is 
the test of the Swiss straight-pull army rifle: 


PE MED on bas apaedes bad sees 30.50 inch 
Groove diameter ................ ees oe 
Bifiing, one turm in......:....... 11.00 ~ 
Bullet diameter .................. 3073 “ 
eT erate 174 =grains 
Powder, flake nitrocellulose. .... 49.2 on 
Velocity at 78 feet................ 2675 =f. s. 
Accuracy at 600 yards, average 
of three targets: 
Group diameter ............. 22.93 inches 


a =e aaa 7.22 
Extreme vertical ............ 20.80 = 
Extreme horizontal .......... 16.86 = 

From the above it will be seen that in no 
respect except extreme range can the Swiss 
army rifle or its ammunition compare with ours. 
However, Swiss independent gunsmiths have 
brought their “free” rifles to a high point of 
excellence, and the Swiss Government manufac- 
tures very excellent ammunition for these free 
rifles in the same way that we manufacture 
National Match and Palma ammunition. 

This rifle was tested in the proof house at 
Frankford Arsenal about eight months ago. The 
cases. having Berdan primers, were not regarded 
as of any value, and were scrapped. I regret 
that I can not tell you where you can get cases 
for this ammunition. 


WALKING BARRELS 


HAVE a Ross .280 that I want to use as a 
target rifle as well as a sporting gun. I have 
a Lyman No. 48 which IT have dropped down 
low enqugh to use the original front sight. The 
rear sight band, the swivel band and the front 
sight band all fit tight and I was contemplat- 
ing leaving the rear open sight on so that I 
could lift the Lyman and use it, and I intended 
cutting through the rear sight and swivel band 
to one side of the base so that the stock would 
hide the cuts and cut the front sight band dead 
bottom center. Would you call that good prac- 
tice to prevent the amount of walk a barrel 
with tight bands usually have. 
: H. C,, Danielson, Conn. 
Answer (by Maj. Whelen): Bands have little 
or nothing to do with the walking of a barrel. 
A barrel probably “walks” because it is long, 
thin, and the steel is not completely homogene- 
ous. It is seldom that a barrel walks during 
the ordinary firing occurring on the target 
range. I would not advise cutting the bands. 
This will probably make them loose, and then it 
will be necessary to solder them on. 
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JACKETED BARRELS 


E HAD an interesting discussion at the 
W necting of the Wyoming Rifle Associa- 
tion, especially after the finish of the two 
1000-yard matches. There were in the field some 
regular barrels, two or three pressure barrels 
and some heavy ones made by Niedner and An- 
drews. To match these Jim Wade, who you may 
remember was a top notcher at Caldwell and 
Jacksonville and shot on the American Small- 
Bore Team at Caldwell, had conceived the idea 
of fitting a gas pipe around the regular barrel 
and then filling the intervening space with bab- 
bitt. Jim is a very good doper and holder and 
started in with a straight run of 12 in the bull 
and the elevation was fine, but on the 15th shot 
went out suddenly and from there on the barrel 
seemed to scatter all over. The pressure barrel 
kept steadily at work and finished with 98. I 
was using a regular barrel, a trifle wore out 
from erosion and made 97. Wade was undoubt- 
edly in good form and the poor shooting at the 
finish was without question due to his rifle. My 
argument is that you can not expect uniform 
shooting in a barrel of this description only if 
you keep it cooled all the time. The different 
coeefficient of expansions and _ contraction in 
nickel steel and babbitt preventing the uniform 
vibration of the inner barrel. Also, the day 
being very hot, there would be tendency for the 
babbitt to work away = the oa = 
ing. at is your opinion 0 e ma ? 
— - E. L C., Shoshoni. Wyo. 


Answer (by Maj. Whelen): 

Without knowing positively, I should say that 
probably the cause of the falling off in accuracy 
of the barrel surrounded by a pipe filled with 
babbitt metal was due to the vibration and 
heating of the barrel, loosening the uniform 
contact with the babbitt metal, and localizing 
this contact and only a few points. 

I understand that recently Frankford Arsenal 
got excellent results from a barrel contained in 
a pipe filled with water. This would not be 
open to the same objection. Of course, care 
must be taken to keep the jacket full, and_ not 
to heat sufficiently to cause the water to boil. 
It would be interesting to have others try this. 


THE 6.5 MANNLICHER 


WOULD like to ask a few questions about 
I the 6.5 mm. Schoenauer rifle. I had planned 

to purchase one of these rifles but a friend 
who has seen a Schoenauer 6.5 mm. tells me 
that the pull of the front trigger was eight or 
nine pounds, and he did not seem to think it 
eould be reduced satisfactorily. (1) Do you 
think that by working carefully I could reduce 
the pull to three or four pounds? (2) What 
charge of Du Pont No. 18 would you recom- 
mend with Western 140-grain, pointed bullet 
(18 in. barrel)? (3) Is the 140-grain bullet as 
accurate as the 160-grain weight? (4) What 
would be the trajectory of this rifle with 140- 
grain bullet at 2400 feet sec’s and with 160-grain 
at 2200 feet sec’s? (5) Do you consider the 
Schoenauer to be a good all ‘round rifle? 


Answer (by Maj. Whelen): It happens that I 
have just completed a thorough test of a 6.5 mm. 
Mannlicher-Schoenauer rifle, 22-inch barrel. The 
factory sights are impossible and I was unable 
to do anything with it until I had equipped it 
with a Lyman No. 2 rear sight on the end of 
the bolt, and a Lyman gold bead front sight of 
the proper height. These were perfectly satis- 
factory. I used Western ammunition, both 160 
and 140-grain bullets. Both averaged about 3% 
inches at 100 yards. No metal fouling. 


The trigger pulls are usually poor and hard 
to ae One is liable to spoil the parts and 
have to send to Austria for others. The bolt 
handle is so far forward that one can not reach 
it to function rifie in rapid fire while the butt 
remains at the shoulder, but must take the rifle 
down after each shot to work the bolt. The 
shape of the bolt handle is such that it slips 
through the hand, and one can not put ‘beef’ 
to the gun to extract or insert a sticking cart- 
ridge or case. In the prone position only the 
heel of the butt Risto bears on the shoulder, and 
gives one apainful jab at each oe ye 

r bi ame I should much prefer the - 
aan bullet as being a much better killer. For 
this bullet the best charge is 37 grains of Du 
Pont No. 15 powder—M. V. 2344 f. s. in 26-inch 
barrel with 50,990 pounds pressure. However, 
it seems to me that this and all factory cart- 
ridges are slightly overcharged, as all the cases 
seem to stick slightly on extracting. making 
rifle hard to work in rapid fire, particularly with 
the poorly shaped bojt handle. mes : oe 

© sum up, the Mannlicher- oenauer is 
on amet of the very best of the foreign 
made rifles. But we have been spoiled in ber 
country lately with our splendid Springfield an 
Krag rifles, which are far better in every wey. 
I would far prefer even a $10.00 Krag wit 
Lyman sights to the Mannlicher-Schoenauer. It 
is a better killer, more reliable, and better in 


every way. 
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Two New World’s Records 


When Leon Dezert, of Pasadena, California, announced at a recent shoot that he in- 
tended to try for a new world’s record over the small-bore Palma course, the skeptics 
winked and some even laughed out loud. But not Mr. Dezert. 


Placing his confidence in the super-accurate Western Marksman cartridge, he started 
off with two sighters in the black. All his shots at the first two stages—150 and 175 yards— 
were well within the bull’sleye. The skeptics began to take notice. When he came to the 
real test at 200 yards, his sighters again were pin wheels and he followed these with 15 
more that punctured the black and set a new world’s record. Then just to show that his 
performance was no accident, he placed 9 more Marksman bullets in the pbull’s-eye before 
he missed. 


This performance of 54 straight bull’s-eyes besides 6 sighting shots, or a total of 270 
points, was made with iron sights and establishes a new world’s record that bids fair to 
stand for some time. 


Not to be outdone, Mr. Dezert’s team mate, E. E. Steminger, also using Marksman cart- 
ridges, got out of the black only twice, making his total 223 points. Their combined score 
of 448 out of a possible 450 is another world’s record for some ambitious team to aim at. 


Performances like these prove that the Marksman super-accurate 22 L. R. is a worthy 
little brother to the famous Western 30-06’s and shotgun shells. They have all proven 
themselves worthy of their name—The World’s Champion Ammunition. 


Drop in at the Western tent 
at Camp Perry. The boys 
will be glad to see you. 


WESTERN CARTRIDGE CO. EAST ALTON, ILI. 
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The National Matches at Camp Pv: 


Matches accomplished with US .22 N. R. 


The Grand Aggregate 

1, 3, 4, 7, 8, 9, 10 

Small-Bore Wimbledon Match 

i, 2,3, 4,6 7, & 

100-Yard Sweepstakes 

4. 5, & 7,3 &. 94, 43, 13, 24 
50-Yard Sweepstakes 

4, 5, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 17, 19,.20 
Off-Hand Sweepstakes 

1, 2, 4, 6 

Junior Re-Entry Match 

1, 2 

Small-Bore Unknown Score Match 
£23345 


ry are 


A’s. 


now on, 
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with US .22 N. R. A’s 


Here’s what shooters at the 1922 National 


Camp Perry Shot Gun Championship 
‘12,5,4 5,6 

All Around Championship 

‘234 5 

US .22 N. R. A. and the Black Shells used 
Long Range Re-Entry Match 

2. 3, 5, 6, 8, 9, 10 

Small-Bore Marine Corps Match 
2,4 7,8 9 

Small-Bore National Individual 

2, 3, 6, 7, 9, 10, 11 

Small-Bore Swiss Match 

3rd 


This impressive record of victories by US .22 N. R. A. users proves superiority in ammunition as well 


as in marksmanship. 


UNITED STATES CARTRIDGE GOMPANY 


Commercial Row 
Camp Perry, Ohio. 


111 Broadway 
New York, N. Y 


22 NRA. 


Long Rifle Cartridges 










SHOOTING INSIDE THE V RING 


Average Group at 600 yards plotted in a 20-inch Bull con- 


taining a 12-inch V ring 


Most of you remember that a few years ago it was 
unusual to find ammunition that would keep all of its 
shots inside the 20-inch bull of the B target at 600 
yards, and which would also make average groups 
that were less than the size of the 36-inch bull of the 
C target at 1,000 yards. 

And then HiVel came along and established so 
many long-run records that a 12-inch V ring was put 
inside the 600-yard bull’s-eye and a 20-inch V ring 
was added to the C target. 

And now, in the 1923 ammunition tryout, it was 
discovered that the new National Match, HiVel am- 
munition will shoot in the V ring. 

At 600 yards, fifteen consecutive 10-shot groups 
were fired and every one of the one hundred and fifty 
shots would strike inside a 12-inch circle. The 


Average Group at 1,000 yards plotted in a 36-inch Bull con- 


caning a 20-inch V ring 


average group was less than 71% inches square or 
within 144 minutes of angle, while the largest was 
6.7 inches high by 1114 inches wide. 

At 1,000 yards, this new machine-loaded ammu- 
ition shot groups that averaged 19.3 inches high 
by 14.10 inches wide and sixteen of the thirty groups 
would have placed every bullet in the V ring. The 
largest group at 1,000 yards was only 27.7 inches 
high by 19.2 inches wide—a margin of over 4 in- 
ches inside the V ring. 

And another good point of this year’s ammunition 
is that the 170-grain boat-tail bullet starts out witi 
a muzzle velocity of 2,650 foot seconds, developea 
with an average breech pressure of only forty-one 
thousand six hundred and ninety (41,690) pounds. 

These are the latest developments with HiVel. 


Hercules Powder Co. 


Wilmington, Delaware 
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Model 1919 .22 Savage N. R. A. Rifle. 25-inch 
barrel, full military stock, oil finish, pistol griv 
with bands and swivels for sling, Springfield 
type front sight, wind gauge aperture rear sight, 
five-shot detachable box magazine, chambered 
for .22 long rifle cartridge only, supplied rifled 
and chambered for .22 short to special order 
only. Weight about seven pounds. 


Deadly Accurate 
And It Fits Right 


The Savage .22 N. R. A. rifle was de- 
signed and modeled in the way we 
believe you'll agree a finely pre- 
cisioned instrument of this kind 
should be made. 


In the first place, it was not alto- 
gether our own idea to make a .22 
match rifle. It started with requests 
that continued to pour in from some 
of our best known and most skillful 
small-bore riflemen. 


They had tried other Savage rifles 
and were so struck with their accu- 
racy that they wanted to get Savage 
barrels, rifled the Savage way, made 
to order for their military type match 
rifles. 


We got them to let loose their 
feelings about what they thought a 
small-bore match rifle should be. 


And we made the Savage N. R. A. 
repeater to meet their demands. 


The Savage N. R. A. has been do- 
ing great work now for several years. 
Deadly accurate—and it fits. 


From the tiny woodchuck to the 
great Alaskan Bear, there’s a Savage 
for every kind of American game. 
Single shot and repeating .22’s, the 
famous Savage High-powers; and 
sturdy repeating shotguns. 


Write for the interesting catalog 
describing our line. 


SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION 
Dept. 212 Utica, N. Y. 


Owners and operators of the J. Stevens Arms Company 


Ior banging away at red squirrels, woodchucks 
and other small game, you can’t beat the new 


Savage .22 Sporter. 


Gilt-edge accuracy of the finést target rifle 
built into the most up-to-date Sporter model. 
23-inch round barrel, genuine American Wal- 


nut stock, pistol grip, 
magazine, chambered for 


weight 6 Ibs. 


5-shot detachable box 
.22 long rifle cartridge, 


HOFFMAN’S BLUEING SOLUTION 
DID THE WORK 


“(Do you see how perfectly that bar- 
rel is ‘blued’? Well, Hoffman's blue- 
ing solution did the work.”’ 


A scientific preparation with a money- 
back guarantee. You can do the work 
at home in twenty minutes. If your 
sporting goods dealer cannot supply 
you send his name and $2.50 direct 
for 4 oz. bottle—enough for six guns. 


HOFFMAN CHEMICAL CO. 
610 Nat’! City Eldg. Cleveland, Ohio. 


“You have the best light-weight bag on the 
market.”—Dr. C. P. Fordyce. 


FIALA PAT. SLEEPING BAG 


Fiala Wool Interior Bag, 
3 lbs. 6 


Complete bag, 4 lbs. 10 oz. $389 
Fiala Pat. No-Hide-Fur, 
80 in. long. Complete 
bag, weight 5 Ibs. 10 oz. $25 

Scout Size, 66 in.; wt. 4 
ii i IDG Waswreen 06's 00:0: ¥ 4 $20 

Double Bag for 2; wt. 8 
Ibs. 12 

Fiala Comb. Rifle and 
Pistol, 22 cal : 

Fiala Repeating Rifle, 22 
eal . 

Rifles, Shotguns. Comp’'ete 
equipment for Travelers, 

Hunters, Explorers and En- 

gineers. Write for circulars. 


FIALA OUTFITS, Inc. ' 


Anthony Fiala, Pres. 
25 Warren St. NEW YORK 


FECKER 
TELESCOPIC 
SIGHTS 


ready for immediate delivery as follows: 


6 and 10 power in 18 inch length, 


Price, $30.00 


6, § and 10 power in 22 inch length to 
fit Springfield Rifles 
Price, $30.00 


8 power in 20 inch length 


Price, $22.50 


J. W. FECKER 


5606 Euclid Ave. Cleveland, Ohio 
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Se SS = Cleaning Implements American 
>" KeepYour Gun Right Rifl 
: e 


The clean gun is a sure gun—one 
that will last for years. Marble’s 
Cleaning Implements are need- by 
ed by every gun owner—the best 
insurance against destruction by rust and Maj. Townsend Whelen 
corrosion he can buy. Most dealers have 


Marble’s Equipment—f you can’t get what you atiearity 
want, order direct. Send for the Marble’s catalog. The pis gs 8 . 
on the Rifled Tube. 


Marble’s Line also includes Safety Pocket and Camp Axes, Clean- 
ing Rods, Hunting Knives, Gun Sights, Waterproof Match Box, Com- = h 
passes, Fish Gaff, Auxiliary Cartridges, Shell Extractors and Recoil Pads. The book which is the 
1 rime essential of every 
Rifle Cleaner cigguuellttiso= P , 


9 . 
Thoroly cleans without injuring the finest rifle and removes all lead, rust or powder shooter’s library. 
residue. Made of sections of softest brass gauze washers, on a spirally bent spring : ifl 
tempered steel wire—may be attached to any standardrod. ¢9c. Statecaliber wanted. Even before he acquires a rifle, 


the man who desires to enter the 
e 
Cis Anti- 


OSS 


rT SSS 
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shooting game should obtain a 
copy of this book. It will aid 


protection for any gun. One oiling lasts for years. For sho ment and accessories. 


rifles, 6c; for revolvers, 30e. State gauge or caliber wan 
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After he has determined upon 
rifle, sights and accessories it will 
prove the most valuable compen- 
dium of information possible to 
cbtain in one volume on all mat- 
ters pertaining in general to in- 
terior and exterior ballistics and 
to various standard, special and 
reduced loads in particular. 

Order The American Ri 


through 
The American Rifleman 
1108 Woodward Building, 
Washington, D. C. 


Jointed Rifle Rod 


The best general purpose rod, for it can be packed in a small space 
and when screwed together it’s as solid as a one-piece 
rod—can’t wobble, bend or break. Three brass sec- 
tions, with two steel joints, steel swivel at its end. 
May be had in brass or steel, 26, 30 and 34 inches 
long, $1.25. Give calibre and length desired. 


Nitro Solvent Oil 


This wonderful oil will keep sportsmen’s equipment 
free from rust—it quickly dissolves the residue of all 
powders. A perfect lainienae, 2-0z. bottle, 20c; 
6-0z. can, 6c. By mail, 10c extra. Sample free. 


Shot Gun Cleaner 


Same construction as rifle cleaner. Guaranteed not to 
injure bore. Exceedingly durable. Will keep your gun 
clean and prolong its life. 1.00. State gauge wanted. 


MARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO.., sozDeita ave. Gladstone, Mich. 
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Rust him in choosing the type of rifle 

best suited to his target practice 

Ropes or hunting needs. It will guide 

When saturated with oil they prevent rusting or pitting—perfect fi him in choosing his sighting equip- 
or 
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Your Gun Is Worth 
Good Care 


3 Ask any sporting goods 
dealer or expert gun or rifle- 
man how to — a gun. 
He'll tell you tha 
ing Ri HOPPE’S NITRO POWDER 
For Service and Sporting Rifles SonvEN? x8: " . 
ifles— i 3 is the safest thing to use. 
When you sell Rifles—sell Kerr Slings is the vist fearoye un 
i corrosive effect of nitro pow- 
— — a” oe " ders and ae. — firearms 
Ne i ition always. 
Webbing, $18.00 per doz. Leather, $30.00 per doz. ‘eu in good condition always. 
5 Dron ty Desters See Powder Solvent No. 9 at your 
favorite sporting goods store 


ADJUSTABLE STRAP CO. Bee] or well send. You a. tera 
611 Chestnut St. Philadelphia KA 


FRA . 
2314 N. Sth St., Phila. Pa. 
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Made by the 
Birmingham Sma! = SHOOT THE B.S. A. AND WIN — cussntecs Quai 
Arms Co., Ltd. and Accuracy 


The Famous B. S. A. Model Match Rifle No. 12 





Supplied with long, medium or short fore-ends as desired. Length over all, 45% inches. Length of barrel, 29 
inches. Sight radius, 32 inches. Weight, 8% pounds. 


Used by the majority of expert shots throughout the world. Designed by shooting experts for shooting experts. 
Always Proves Its Value in Competition. 


For target match shooting, the accuracy of the B. S. A. Match Rifle is unsurpassed. It will always realize the 
maximum possibilities of the .22 caliber long rifle cartridge at all distances. Shoot the B. S. A. Model No. 12 and win. 


All B. S. A. Products—Match Rifles—Air Rifles—Shotg uns—Safetipaste—are the highest quality obtainable. Asso- 
ciated lines—Firearms Accessories—Binoculars—Telescopes. 


Send for latest illustrated and descriptive literature. 


Production Equipment Co., Inc. 


SOLE U. S. REPRESENTATIVES 
Dept. 19 91 John Street New York 


Canadian Representatives: Fraser Co., 152 Peel St., Montreal, Canada. 


Lyman Sights Again Chosen for the 
American International Rifle Team 






GRIFFIN AND HOWE, INC. 
RIFLE MAKERS 


234 and 236 East 39th Street, New York City, N. Y. 
Five minutes walk from Grand Central Station. 










Lyman Sights will be used by th: 

No. 17 Special American Team in the international 
Target Front for Rifle Matches at Camp Perry this | 
Springfields, $4.00. month. i 































For two successive years the rifles | 
used by our Team have been Ly- 
man equipped. Both matches were 
won by our men. It is only natural 
that sights so thoroughly tested for 
close holding with minimum eye 
strain should have first place in the 
choice of sight equipment for this 
year’s Team. 






Have you heard of our new 7 mm. Hunting Rifle? 
It uses the new Western Cartridge Company cartridges, 
having a 139 grain, open point, Lubaloy, non-fouling 
bullet. The muzzle velocity in 26-inch barrel is 2900 
f. s. Muzzle energy 2600 ft. Ibs. 200-yard trajectory, 
height at 100 yards 2.2 inches. Accuracy up to 500 
yards equal to the best match ammunition in a star 
gauged Springfield. And the rifle has a nickel steel 
barrel with taper having compensating vibration, the 
very finest double micrometer sights designed for 
hunting, Mauser or Springfield action, splendid trigger 
pull, steel butt-plate with trap and tools, just enough 
engraving to take away the plain appearance, matting 
and checking where they are necessary, and the very 















You can have Lyman Sights on 
your rifle. At your dealer's; or 
give us your make, model and 
caliber. 





























THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 









No. 48 Micrometer Re- 


4 ceiver for Spri elds and 90 West St., Middlefield, Conn. 
finest imported walnut stock you have ever seen. With other rifles with Mauser re- ir 
) ceivers. 






reduced loads this rifle is small enough for the smallest 
game. With the full charged cartridge it has all the 


excellent killing power that characterized the .280 Ross 
cartridge. The recoil is insignificant. It is the coming ; Y MAN SIGH H he 


rifle for American big game. Send postal for circular. < 
Better Your Aim 
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GUNS 
Are Made-to-Ord 


EVER before has it been possible to buy a first- 
N class, made-to-order rifle here in the United 

States. Hoffman guns, built under the direct 
supervision of Frank L. Hoffman, are the first and only 
real rifles ever made to order in America. Their beauty 
and distinction are emphatic—they become real heir- 
looms. Those who actually know unusual fire-arms 
will truly appreciate their intrinsic value. 


Correspondence solicited 
Hoffman Arms Company 
614 National City Building 
Cleveland, Ohio, U. S. A. 
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Owners of Bolt Action Guns 


Item worthy of your attention 


On account of the long stretch of space occupied by the bolt and firing 
pin, the greatest difficulty encountered in mounting a telescope on a bolt 
action gun is getting the scope back far enough to the rear to give the 
proper eye distance. Using the mounts and bases now on the market, 
this obstacle is overcome by using a long scope, 22 to 26 inches long. 
There is no excuse optically for scopes over 17 inches long, and this 
difference in length is only superfluous weight and cumbersome length. 

We have succeeded in perfecting a bolt action base whereby even our 
13-inch scope, with its 3-inch eye relief, is brought sufficiently far to the 
rear to perfectly accommodate any position of the shooter, from prone 
to off-hand. This we accomplish by bringing the rear mount base back 
over the bolt instead of over the barrel, as is customary. 

With our model of base, the shooter selects a scope for its optical 
qualities, not because its length especially adapts it to the bolt action gun. 


Descriptive matter will be sent on request. 


Belding & Mull 
Philipsburg, Centre County, Penna. 


INSTRUCTIONS IN LEARNING 
ACCURATE PISTOL SHOOTING 


By Gunnery Sergeant John M. Thomas 
Single copies and under ten, fifty cents each. Address orders to: Gunnery 
Sergeant John M. Thomas, Rifle Range Detachment, Wakefield, Mass. 


Vol. LXXI, No. 7 


IF YOU 
are interested 


in shooting, fishing and all outdoor life 
you should read 


Kod and Cunin Ganada 


the Canadian national sportsman’s periodi- 
cal. As a suggestion of the calibre of the 
Magazine we mention that 


MR. CHARLES S. LANDIS 


is editor of the Guns and Ammunition De- 
partment. Rod and Gun, in Canada is re- 
plete with stories and articles telling of the 
ideal fishing and hunting in the sportsman’s 
last unspoiled country—Canada. 


Subscription Rate is $2.00 Per Year 
Write tor Free Sample Copy 


W. J. Taylor, Ltd., Publisher 


Woodstock, Ont., Canada 


O’Hare Micrometer 


for Springfield 
1903 Rifle 


To improve your shooting you require an 
O’Hare microscope, a good telescope, and 
shooting case to hold your telescope stand, 
rifle rest, sight black, elbow pads and 100 
other articles I handle that interest riflemen. 

Send 10 cents in stamps for latest No. 6 
illustrated catalog, showing over 200 cuts and 
Price List. 


P. J. O’HARE 


178 Littleton Avenue Newark, N. J. 


Wiican 


»MIGNON*“ 
F. DECKER, 1154 Barry Avenue, 
Chicago, Il. 

RIFLE TELESCOPES, $20.00 up, 
4x new, mountings all sizes, for any 
style ’scopes, $5.00 up. Easy to at- 
tach to any make of rifle. 
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| APPLICATION FOR INDIVIDUAL MEMBERSHIP IN THE 


NATIONAL RIFLE ASSOCIATION of AMERICA 


Brig. Gen. FRED H. PHILLIPS, Jr., Secretary, 
1108 Woodward Building, Washington, D.C. 


Sir: 


I herely request favoral le consideration of my application for 
National Rifle Association of America, and enclose herewith 
I certify that I am a citizen of the United States. Age 000. 
waste coca cals a ce Sega 
siniaiitlddg Ceilidh cin | RR at 





| 
! 
| 
ire ene OF 26g 


Different Memberships 


Benefactor, $1,000; Patron, $500 ;-Life, $25; Annual, $2.00; Junior, 50 cents. 





ANNUAL MEMBERSHI? EXPIRES WITH THE CALENDAR YEAR. 
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WANTS AND FOR SALE 





The uniformly excellent returns from advertisements appearing in the classified columns of THz AMERICAN 
RirLemaAN make it a most satisfactory and productive medium for the disposal of surplus shooting equip- 


ment, or the acquisition of special types of. firearms. 
vee Insertions. 


Each subscriber is entitled to one insertion of one-half inch, when his subscription is 


paid up for one year. It is necessary only to write or print the text plainly, noting thereon the date 
subscription was paid. These advertisements will appear in the first available issue and should be in the 
publication office two weeks prior to the following publication date. 5 

Paid Insertions. Non-subscribers or those who hive already made use of the subscriber's privilege may 
take advantage of these columns at a cost of $1.00 per inch or part thereof. No advertisement for less 
than $1.00 accepted. Advertisements will be set in 6 point solid. They should be in the publication office 


two weeks prior to the time appearance is desired. 








SPRINGFIELD REMODELING OF THE HIGHEST ORDER. HAND- 
MADE STOCKS OF THE FINEST ITALIAN AND CIRCASSIAN WAL- 
NUT, AS YOU WANT THEM. ENGLISH MADE ANSON & DEELEY 
EJECTORS. SCROLL AND FLOWER ENGRAVED. TO YOUR ORDER 


IN FOUR MONTHS. 


OWEN BROS., SAUQUOIT, N. Y. 





ANTIQUE AND MODERN FIRE- 


ARMS (new and used) sold, exchang- 

ed, and bought. Large stock—reas- 

mable prices! Stephen Van Renssel- 

ee 873 Madison Avenue, New York 
y. 





AMERICAN sportsmen’s almost criminal negli- 
fence made possible new fanatical laws curtail- 
mg our most cherished personal liberties. Would 
tur humiliation not become intolerable if we let 

cooties on our body politic DISARM us. 
Telling you again. Carrying 200 real guns for 
your convenience. Charging you but 10 per cent. 
That’s SHIFF the GUNMAN, N. Woodstock, N. 
Ship your stamp and see inside. 


er 


FOR SALE—.38-55 Marlin, solid frame, per- 
fect inside, outside somewhat worn, $15; or will 
fade for .25-20 Remington Model 25. Winchester 

Shot in any caliber except .22, or Win- 
thester Model 92 .25-20 take-down. Must be in 
condition inside....ne Fiala Pistol, .22 cali- 

ber, in good condition, $10; one Winchester .410 
Shotgun, new, $15. Or let me know what you 
Will trade for them. WANT reloading tool for 
250-3000 Savage. S. V. Curry, 423 Center Ave., 
Carnegie, Pa, 


HAND LOAD your shells with BOND 
TOOLS. 


CATALOG AND HANDBOCK 
mailed on receipt of 10 cents. 


MODERN-BOND CO. 


813 West 5th Street 
Wilmington, Del. 





FOR SALE OR TRADE—New Modef 52 Win- 
chester, perfect condition, scope bases attached, 
fine oil finished stock, complete with sling, $40.00, 
or will trade for new B. S. A. Model 12. Prefer 
model with nickel steel barrel and medium long 
forearm barrel and action. Must be new and 
perfect inside and out. Slight scratches on stock 
or forearm don’t matter. E. L. McEwen, 2368 
So. Lnden Ave., Alliance, Ohio. 





FOR SALE—Winchester B-4 telescope sight, 
without mounts, perfect condition. Price, $15.00. 
Colt automatic pistol, cal. .22, new, and in per- 
fect condition. Price, $27.00. C. E. Stodter, 1115 
Woodward Bidg., Washington, D. C. 


223 


THE CULVER MILITARY ACA- 
DEMY is building a large indoor gallery 
which will contain fifty targets. We 
want this to be the best gallery in the 
United States. Suggestions with ref- 
erence to construction will be appre- 
ciated. If you have any ideas, which 
you consider a little better, let us hear 
from you. Address all communications 
to Lt. Col. Basil Middleton, C. M. A., 
Culver, Indiana. 





FOR SALE—Winchester Model 52, Special Oil 
Finished Stock, shot 500 rounds, $50; Mann- 
licher-Schoenauer 6.5 mm. Special Oil Finished 
Stock, shot 20 rounds, $60; Mauser 8 mm., ex- 
ceptional weapon, $48. Also two rifle telescapes; 
Hollifield Practice Outfit for Springfield .30-706; 
cleaning outfits; rifle cases;, and ammunition 
for above rifles. Correspondence invited. C. J. 
Kiernan, 1204 Woodruff Ave., Hillside, N. J. 


FOR SALE—.280 Ross, in excellent condition. 
Fitted with gold bead front sight and Lyman 
No. 48 rear. $40.00. Box 13, “The American 
Rifleman.” 





FOR SALE—Winchester Model 1903 .22 auto- 
matic and 1,000 rounds ammunition. $30.00. 
Gun is in perfect condition. Practically new. 
Box 23, “The American Rifleman.” 





FOR SALE—Remington-Hepburn Rifle .38-55, 
in original new condition, barrel perfect, carry- 
ing case and 200 rounds ammunition, $30.00. 
Box M. T., care “The American Rifleman.” 





s 

FOR SALE—20 ga. Marlin takedown repeat- 
ing shotgun, Model 31-20, perfect condition, com- 
plete with case. cleaning rod, and about 25 
shells, $30.00. Stevens hunting scope, large field, 
mounts for Marlin, $12.00. Camera 4-1 2-inch 
by 6-inch Thornton-Pickard-Beck Symmetrical 
lenses. 5 double plate holders, tripod, ete. Cost 
$100.00 n England before the war. Will ex- 
change for good tent or .30 or .22 cal. Spring- 
field in good eondition. or what have you? H. 
1. Schutt, 1348 Union St., Schenectady. N. Y. 





FOR SALE—Complete in good condition, Arms 
and the Man, 1921-1922. Outdoor Life, 1917- 
1921-1922, at $2.00 per year. Twenty picked 
copies of Field and Stream and Outers’ Recrea- 
tion at 5 cents per copy. Want-a 4x5 Tele- 
scopic Revolving Back Grafiex with or without 
lens in nearly new condition. E. G. Gale, 2810 
Encinal Ave., Alameda, Cal. 
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WANTED—Some caliber 303 British MARK 
VI ammunition as previously sold by the N. R. 
A. ONLY MARK VI wanted. Write price. G. 
Walter Proctor, Hastings, Fla. 


FOR SALE—Forester tent A & F make 7 x 7, 
$4.00. Bond 30 '06.Model B reloading tool, $5.00. 
Fine condition, Geo. Gierl, Wildwood, Pa. 


FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE—18 Minnow 
traps slightly used. Want .22 cal. target rifle, 
or ge = you? Tenney Walter, Pyriton, 


. TRADE—Krag Carbine with extra .22 long 
rifle barrel, sling and cleaning. Fine as new. 
Want shotgun. A. H. Reupke, 2608 Le Clare 
St., Davenport, Iowa. 


FOR SALE—1 .22 caliber Single Shot Smith & 
Wesson 10-inch Olympic Model trigger pistol, 
Patridge sight. New; never fired; in original 
packing, $22.40. 


1 .45 Colt Government Model Automatic Pistol 
with new and spotless Match Barrel. Exterior 
of this gun shows considerable usage but me- 
chanically it is in first-class shape, very accu- 
rate, nicely adjusted, trigger pull. Price, $15.00. 
Harry Dodge, 1300 Powderhorn Park Terrace, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


_ FOR SALE—1 38-40 Bisley Model Colts 7%- 
inch barrel. 1,0000 primers and 100 bullets — 
same. Lots of empties. A good gun and ex- 
tremely accurate, $30.00. 


WANTED—A 22-32 S & W Target, 
square butt, Patridge sights. Or Resing, 
—, — New om s oe special M & 

new 5 Patri i, b 
Will take any of the aaa Stee 
as part payment on the Bisley. Must be 
ers i eee 8% ch cet S846 i » Bier 

, --n rre or Bisl 
Model, Patridge front sight. Checkered grips 


for Bisley Model. Dr. Thos. earson 
well, N. Me. r . . ae 


WANTED—Remington .22 single sh 
pistol. Describe fully and Galo mo one 
= Andrus, 1102% Calhoun St., rt Wayne, 


FOR SALE—Springfield-Ni 
rifle with 24-inch barrel. Ot ll, Win- 
chester-Niedner mounts, both sporting and mili- 
tary stocks, loading tool, shells, etc. All crank 


condition, $45.00. W. B. 
Idaho. $ B. Covington, Castle Creek, 


Model 1907. Mone 
Lester L. Sudranski, :. 


Tr escope dusty but opti 

f ay Si peo i. Sevens Sporter .22 cal., or a 
A rrespond wi 

Middlebury, Vermont. n th James Howarth, 
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WILL TRADE—Encye. Britt., llth edition 
complete with 3 suppl. volumns, cost $122.80, 
for Winchester .22 Model 52, and Colt’s N. S. 
44 S & W Sp., both in good condition. John S. 
B. Morrison, 128 Cherry St., Cambridge 39, Mass. 


FOR SALE—.45 Colt Automatic, $15.00; 45 
1917 Smith & Wesson, $19.00; 38 special Colt 
single action army target model, 7%-inch bar- 
rel, $15.00; 12 Ithaca souble hammerless, barrels 
about 7 inches long, action perfect working or- 
der, $8.00; Creagh-Osborne marching compass, 
Model E, $1.60; 4x 20 Carl Zeiss or C. P. Goerz 
monoculars and case, $5.00; 8x40 Carl Zeiss 
field glass biniculars, $14.50, with case, same by 
Leetig, Busch, Oigee, Rodenstock, $9.50. Luge 
9 mm., made in 1912 4-inch 
Whelen’s “American Rifle,” $5. 
+ oan oeimmeea Sporting Goods Co., 

ass. 


Stockbridge, 


FOR SALE OR TRADE—1 Stevens D. B. 
Hammer. shotgun 12 ga. Modified choke fitted 
with Jotsam recoil pad reloading outfit and 500 
%-inch felt mads, 1,000 cardboard wads, 1 20- 
hole loading block, 90 empty shells, 62 loaded 
shells, 400 new 34 Win. primers, 300 No. 33 U. 
M. C. primers; all for $30.00. 


1 30-06 Springfield semi-sporter stock, checked 
butt plate, inside of barrel perfect. Action A-1 
condition, leather as. 145 new primed empties, 
100 used empties, $25.00. 


1 Krag carbine, semi-sporter stock, Lyman 34 
receiver sight, Springfield front sight, barrel 
shot very little. Action ect, trigger eased 
down to limit of safety. ra new barrel never 
used, 240 Rem. 17 cartridges, 150 empties. Stock 
fitted with Silvers recoil pad and leather sling. 
Price, $30.00. 


1 new 25-20 Model 92 Winchester carbine, shot 
about 100 times. Ideal reloading tool. 150 cart- 
ridges. Price, $25.00. 


1 Stevens favorite 22 long rifle, Model 17, new 
and perfect condition. Price, $5.00. 2 


1 new 38 Spec. Yankee loading tool, D. B. 
chamber never used. Price, $6.00. 


1 new Bond bullet mould for 180.220 gr. for 
Krag and Springfield. Price, $4.00. 


Wanted—Prewar 44 S & W Spec. targets sight 
6%-inch barrel with encased ejector rod, 1908 
Model, with loading tools or 250 Savage, 1920 
Model, and loading tool. Harry Davison, Box 
76, New Franklin, Mo. 


FOR SALE—6.5 Mannlicher Rifle, 18-inch bbL, 
in gun crank condition, perfect inside and out, 
fired less than five hundred times. Has Lyman 
Bolt Sight, also Lyman No. 36 specially made 
with micrometer windage and elevation. Fine 
waterproof case. 100 primed 6.5 shells never 
used, about 100 good used shells, about 300 6.5 
bullets, 160 grains. Newton reloading’ tool 
adapted to the 6.5 shell. First $65.00 takes the 
outfit. Very accurate. 

Bullets for Sale. Entire Lots or in Parts 

2000 .25-35 S. P. 117 grs., $10.00 

2000 .25-35 F. M. P. 117 grs., $10.00 
.25-20 S. P. 86 grs., $10.00 

2000 .25-20 F. M. P. 86 grs., $10.00 

2000 .250-3000 Savage S. P. 87 ers., $15.0 
2000 .250-3000 Savage F. M. P. 87 grs., 


$15.00. 
Charles W. Graham, 1053 Mills Bidg., San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 


SUBSCRIPTION TO 


Vol. LXXI, 


FOR SALE—12-horse hammerless Charles B 
shotgun. Krupp fluid steel 30-inch barrels. 
g.e trigger. Cylinder and improved cylinder hy 
rels. Rubber recoil pad. 1% inch, 2% inch, f 
inch stock with %-inch offset. First-class 
dition. Price, $100.00. Box F. H., care of 
American Rifleman.” 


FOR SALE—Due to changing station I # 
dispose of several of my rifies. These guns 
in first-class condition, have been fired but 
little. One heavy barreled Springfield com 
except for sights, bright finished barrel, 1 
muzzle, 1% in. at breech, .00. 1 Nation 
Match Specially Selected Springfield, 1903. $36) 
1 Winchester .22 Automatic Rifle, $25.00. © 


Brown, care of “The American Rifleman.” ; 


WANTED—W. S. Model 1922 cal. .22 long 
in perfect condition for cash. Accuracy m 
be guaranteed. 


WANTED —.38 Officers’ Model Colt 7%-im 
perfect shape and 12 ga. 1912 Winchester 
or tournament grade with ventilated rib. EB. 
McGoldrick, care of McGoldrick Lumber 
Spokane, Wash. 


. 
id 
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FOR SALE—Beautifally engraved 2 
Adolph Savage Mauser rifle, Italian 
stock,t Lyman receiver sight, $200.00. or 
trade for other arms. B. C. Wheaton, 253 
St., Schenectady, N. Y. 


FOR SALE OR TRADE—Savage .380 
pistol, new condition. Want .22 or .38 Colt 
S. & W., or what have you? Carl J. Barry, 
N. Crystal St., Elgin, Ill. % 


FOR SALE—Savage Bolt Action. cal. 
model 1920, new condition. Price, $45.00. E 
man sights. Howard J. Cole, Jr., R. F. D., No 


Troy, New York. s 


FOR SALE—1 Parker hammer shot 
gauge, good second-hand condition, $12. 
Winchester hammerless repeater Model 19 
gauge, brand new, $41.00. 1 Winchester 
1890, 22 long rifle, brand new, with peep 
$23.00. 1 U. S. Springfield rifle Model 1903, 
ber 30-1906, star gauged, new condition, 
Send stamped envelope for particulars. P. 
Westover, Frugality, Pa. 


FOR SALE—Factory condition 45 Colt 
matic, with holster and extra clip. A 
unusual accuracy shot less than fifty 
$25.00 cash. Harry L. Wood, Dowagiac, 


22 rifle. Marlin lever action preferred. 
Weiger, 4007 Catalpa St., Indiana Harbor, nd 


SELL OR EXCHANGE—Winchester 38-58 va 


FOR SALE—Colt auto. .22 cal. target 
new and perfect. $25.00 prepaid. E. D. f 


101 Ford Place, Pasadena, Cal. ;s 


SALE OR EXCHANGE —S. & W. 38 h 
less 5-inch barrel, excellent condition. Colt 
gle action 45 7%-inch barrel, new co 0 
Remington auto., 12 ga., like new. Marlin | 
model, excellent. scope mounts. Want a 38 | 
cers model or 38 H. E. S. & W. or P. P. 
or offers. Lieut. W. E. Kessler, 1105 Ma 
Des Moines, Iowa. 
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Enclosed, find $_........for my subscription to “The American Rifleman,” beginning with the 


o 
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Subscription $2.00 per year to individual members of the 


others. 


NRA; or its affiliated clubs; $3.00 per year to 
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The New Small Bore Champion 


OF THE 


United States 


Mr. Lawrence J. Corsa 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Who Used 


Remington, 


TRADE MARK 


PALMA CARTRIDGES 
50 YARDS Mr. Lawrence J. Corsa 100 YARDS 


SCORE 396 The New Champion SCORE 396 


THE SCORE: 
50 Yards 
98 - 100 - 99 - 99 - 396 
100 Yards 
98 - 99 .~ 100 - 99 .- 396 
Grand Total 792 


We are privileged to present a photographic reproduction of Mr. Lawrence J. Corsa, of Brooklyn, N. Y., the new 
Small-Bore Champion of the United States for 1923, together with composite reproductions of his 50 and 100-yard targets. 
Mr. Corsa also won the N. R. A. 100-yard Individual Championship, score 396x400, and the Small-Bore Grand Aggre- 


gate. score 890 x 900. 
This new achievement by Mr. Corsa places him in the front rank with the foremost Small-Bore Riflemen of today 
and incidentally adds new laurels to the winnings of Remington PALMA .22 Long Rifle cartridges. 


The N. R. A. 50-Yard Individual Championship was won by Mr. H. A. Rich, of Pasadena, Calif., whose score was 
398 x 400, shooting Remington PALMA cartridges, a most exccllent performance, all of which is surely convincing proof 
of the superior accuracy and reliability of Remington PALMA cartridges. 
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The Treaty with Tripoli 


HE insolent power of Mohammaden Pirates, 

1. terrorizing merchant ships along the north- 

ern coast of Africa, was ended by the small 

fleet of Decatur, Bainbridge, Preble and Truxtun, 

when they forced the Governor of Tripoli to guar- 
antee protection. 

In this, as in every military and naval engage 

ment since the Revolution, the story of du Pont 
powder has threaded its way through history, 
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In 1805, practically all du 
Pont explosives were 
made for military pur- 
poses. Today the a- 
mount is less than 2 per 


pe ee cent. 
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